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Toward Democratic Socialization 


‘Tink oF THE MOST HIGHLY SOCIALIZED PERSON you KNow. Is 4 
able really to listen to the other fellow, to turn his attention to another s 
needs because he is pretty much at peace with himself? 

Is he quick to assume that some mishap in which he is involved may 
be at least partially his fault? 

Can he really enjoy and sincerely praise the achievement of another / 

Can he take part in a group usefully, neither holding back from 
giving what he is well equipped to give nor dominating the group so 
that others may not give? 

Can he see another’s point of view when disagreements arise yet 
respect his own ideas to the point 
of supporting them until they 
have had a fair hearing? 

Is he able to help a group take 
account of minority views and 
then reach a consensus of wide 












agreement on a decision promis- 
ing the greatest social good? 








Democratic socialization—a process that Public Schools, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
makes constructive use of each group member 
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Does he assume his share of responsibility for the work that is every- 
body’s business? 

Does he undertake jobs that he can do or learn to do reasonably 
well? 

Do his friendly feelings extend to people with whom he can have 
no personal contact, people who may differ greatly from himself? 

The person who has most of these attitudes, understandings, and 
skills we may describe as democratically socialized. He neither in- 
dulges himself in blind obedience to any convenient authority nor 
believes that forever sacrificing the group for the sake of the individual 
can make for conditions giving to individuals the greatest chance for 
happiness. He sees democracy, if achieved, as an ideal arrangement 
for keeping individual and group considerations in balance 

a process which respects the individual for what he is as well as for 
what he may accomplish 

a process which respects also the method of group intelligence for 
serving the welfare of all 

a process that makes constructive use of each group member so that 
the individual’s powers are developed and enhanced and group opera- 
tions are improved. 

Our schools and communities have produced many socialized indi- 
viduals in the past but the world needs many more. How are such 
individuals developed? What kind of education must they have at home, 
at school, somewhere? 

It is abundantly clear that no school subject such as history, geog- 
raphy or civics can be expected to do the job of democratic socializa- 
tion. Neither can the best integrated course in social studies carry 
the full burden of the social education of children. The task is too big 
to accomplish in any one year of life or in any one period of the day 
or in any one of life’s many settings. From the morning greeting to 
the farewell at the end of the school day, every school experience must 
be utilized for social learnings. In addition, these experiences must 
be reinforced by positive socializing experiences in the home and the 
community. 





To acquire THE SOCIAL LEARNINGS NEEDED BY MODERN MAN, TEACH- 
ers, parents, and others who work with children must make use of every- 
thing they can discover about the social maturity and needs of their 
charges. They must also employ all available knowledge of the so- 
cialization process in the young. By using such knowledge and by 
teaming their efforts, adults close to children can make a real contri- 
bution to world friendship. They can assist in the development of more 
democratically socialized individuals than the world has yet seen.— 
AuicE MieEL, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and chairman, Editorial Board of CutLpHoop Epucation. 
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Three basic social needs of children are dis- 
cussed in terms of the kinds of social studies 
experiences which can meet them. Miss 
Smith is a supervisor in the Montgomery 
County, Maryland, public schools. 


W war do We KNow ABour THE SOCIAL 
growth and development of children and 
their social needs? What kinds of ex- 
periences should we plan for children 
that will contribute most to the develop- 
ment of their social concepts? What can 
we do for children in school that will 
make them the kind of people who can 
live happily and well in a democratic 
society? Answers to these questions 
would do much to supply the answer to, 
“What should a social studies curricu- 
lum attempt to accomplish?” 

By its very nature we cannot expect 
such a question ever to achieve a single 
answer. Probably never will it be an- 
swered to the complete satisfaction of 
everyone. However, there are some fun- 
damentals which teachers may agree are 
basic to a social studies program for 
American children. 

Discussion of all the possible objec- 
tives of a social studies program in the 
elementary schools is not attempted in 
the following pages. Attention is direc- 
ted to only three. We assume that teach- 
ers will not be averse to including these 
three as objectives. The difficulty will 
be in implementing them. The three 
selected, however, if genuinely adopted 
by the schools of America and genuinely 
carried out in the classrooms of the na- 
tion would, we predict, materially alter 
the quality of citizenship in our country. 


To Be Associated With Other Children 

First of all, children need to be closely 
associated with other children in order 
to learn how to work with them. In a 
highly industrialized civilization such 
as ours, it is to be expected that most 
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Children’s Needs .. 


people will spend their working hours 
all during life closely associated with 
other workers. For this they must be 
prepared. In a close relationship such 
as exists in plants and offices, one can be 
a help or a nuisance to others in the 
group. Many of the frustrations now 
experienced by workers is the result of 
petty annoyances that should not exist. 
It is important that each individual learn 
under guidance to adapt himself to group 
work. This skill must be learned as any 
skill is learned—by actual participation 
in concrete situations. 

A second reason why children should 
be closely associated with other children 
in their work is that each individual 
composing the group produces a greater 
quantity of work and a better quality of 
work under those circumstances. 

Social scientists, experimenting in in- 
dustry and to a lesser degree in schools, 
have discovered the existence of a factor 
that has great significance in the educa- 
tion that we expect to result from a so- 
cial studies curriculum. This factor is 
referred to as social facilitation. It 
means that the production of an indivi- 
dual working in a group under certain 
conditions exceeds considerably _ that 
which he produces when working alone. 

The existence of this factor has been 
demonstrated again and again under 
controlled conditions. Moreover, some 
of the conditions under which social 
facilitation takes place have been dem- 
onstrated. It has been found that: 

Production increases both in quantity and 
in quality when the members of the group are 
in harmony with each other—when they like 
and respect each other. 
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By C. MABEL SMITH 


. social experiences 


The quantity and quality of work improves 
when arrangements are such that each member 
of the group is free to see and know what all 
the other members are doing. 

Improved output results when the group 
works without restriction or disturbance from 
outside authority. It improves when the group 
operates under a common impulse or purpose. 
It improves when a pleasant social atmosphere 
exists and relationships are relaxed and 
natural. It improves when all members of 
the group have had a part in planning the 
enterprise. It improves when members under- 
stand the significance of the work and what 
each step in the procedure means. 

The gain thus accumulated above the 
amount produced by the several indi- 
viduals working alone is called social 
increment. This increment is so suffici- 
ent in amount and quality that industry 
is coming to recognize it as having pro- 
found significance in output. 

Curricula, organized for the purpose 
of developing social learnings, cannot 
ignore the important factor of social 
facilitation. Teachers should hold in 
mind that whenever a group is at work 
on an enterprise which honestly interests 
them and which has consequences for 
them, powerful energies are released. 
These forces can operate to bring about 
favorable or unfavorable results. Which 
it shall be depends upon the morale of 
the group. This in turn depends upon 
the kind of management that exists. 


To Carry Out Programs of Living 


Second, children need to learn to face 
the responsibility of carrying on their 
own programs of living. This, also, is 
a social studies obligation. Perhaps the 
school’s pursuit of the learner is a gross- 
ly misdirected move and has proceeded 
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much too far. It would be a happy situ- 
ation for educators if conditions were 
reversed and the learners would seize 
the reins and pursue the school. Un- 
doubtedly this might happen in many 
more instances if learning were more 
thoroughly identified with the learner’s 
own purposes, his aptitudes, his abilities, 
and his interests. 

Children show the ill effects of the 
school’s pursuit of them in many ways— 
by failing to complete tasks; by the 
superficial way in which they attack 
problems; by their disinterest in pro- 
gress; by their attitude toward learning; 
and by their failure to carry further 
those interests begun in school. These 
symptoms may be traced to our incom- 
petence in grasping the nature of mean- 
ingful learning. Meaning depends upon 
purpose. Purpose results from interest. 

We might ask ourselves if our social 
studies curriculum is in line with the 
interests of children of elementary age. 
We should ask ourselves to what extent 
we are using the primary interests of 
children: 


to use one’s hands in manipulating ma- 
terials 

to do work that involves bodily exertion 

to repair machinery and to use tools 

to be with people and to converse about 
the enterprise which is in process 

to handle and to observe live things 

to dig 

to lead rather than to follow 

to plan and to carry plans to completion 

to do business, to handle money, to buy 
and sell 

to measure and weigh in consequential 


situations 
to mess—to cook, to finger-paint, to work 
in clay 


to construct from wood, to sew, to weave 

to be identified with hero characters in 
dramatizations or puppetry 

to express ideas in writing, using one’s 
own unique way 

to explore and have adventures 





to argue and explain 

to try things out and watch results 

to be important 

to be associated in an enterprise with one’s 

friends. 

Use of these basic interests of children 
would do much to help them establish 
the habit of assuming responsibility for 
their own program of work. Interest, 


tormenting the soul of a child until an 
enterprise is completed, is a thousand- 
fold more wholesome and effective in 
developing the habit of responsibility 
than is authority. 


To Live Happily and Effectively 

Third and most important of all, chil- 
dren need to learn how to live happily 
and well in a democratic society and to 
understand and to appreciate our Ameri- 
can way of life. What shall we do about 
freedom and control in our schools? We 
boast about the American way of life 
as though it were a finished product. We 
theorize about democracy. But what are 
we doing in our schools to make it work? 
What are we doing to perpetuate what 
we have and to provide what we lack? 

Our American way of life has evolved 
under a democratic form of government 
and it is important that children under- 
stand the tenets of democracy, that they 
learn the techniques of democratic pro- 
cedure, and that they develop a profound 
respect for the principles underlying 
this form of government. 

Children have to learn how. The pub- 
lic schools of the United States should 
accept this as a major obligation. Many 
have done so throughout the years in 
which our nation has existed. However, 
teachers have depended too much upon 
teaching about democracy rather than 
giving children experience in operating 
it. As a consequence they can now recog- 
nize that their efforts have not met full 
success. 
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In operating democratically as ii 
other fields where skills are involved, 
children must be given opportunities t» 
practice the skills in concrete situation, 
—in the home, in the classroom, on the 
playground, in the neighborhood. Teach. 
ers must help children learn how to put 
into operation the principles upon which 
democracy is founded by developing 
with them specific skills and techniques. 
Both children and adults learn by doing, 
not by verbalizing meaningless phrases. 

Children should not be mere on- 
lookers. They are citizens and as such 
have citizenship rights and responsibili- 
ties of participation. We have done little 
to provide suitable ways for children to 
participate in the going affairs of the 
community or the school. Perhaps such 
experience has been neglected because 
we have failed to recognize that this is 
the only way in which children can learn 
how to take part in dispatching the re- 
sponsibilities of mature citizenship. 

Schools are still standing apart from 
community life. They are teaching young 
people about jobs but not showing them 
how to work in them. They are teaching 
them about civic responsibilities but are 
not giving them a chance to participate 
in civic activity. They are teaching them 
about democracy but are not giving them 
the know-how of democratic procedure. 

The American way of life has evolved 
through the consistent use of democratic 
principles considered by American peo- 
ple to be fundamental expressions of 
their beliefs. These principles are set 
forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. Wars have been fought to defend 
these principles. Courts have wrangled 
over their interpretation. Legislators 
have quarreled over the laws which are 
needed to implement them. But the 
principles remain as they were first 
written. 
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A Working Knowledge 
Is Necessary 

It is important that children, as chil- 
dren, have a working knowledge of these 
principles. To do this, we would not 
teach the principle first, for that would 
be meaningless to children. We would 
have children learn the operative tech- 
niques by which they would be shown 
how to solve problems arising in their 
homes, in their classrooms, in their 
neighborhoods. 

In the light of what we know today 
about learning, it is fantastic to believe 
that teachers can have faith that chil- 
dren can learn to understand or to op- 
erate the principles upon which democ- 
racy 1s based by being told the story of 
the writing of the Constitution of the 
United States, the struggle that resulted 
in the Declaration of Independence or 
any of the facts of history dealing with 
this great period, while at the same time 
experiencing only the autocratic proced- 
ure found in many of our schools today. 

In dealing with this curriculum prob- 
lem, teachers also should bear in mind 
that democracy or any other system of 
human society will not, of itself, produce 
ideal conditions of living. An ideal state 
under any form of government cannot be 
realized. Even if it were possible to 
create a Utopian form of government, 


it would soon become static and hence in 
time would create unbearable conditions 
under which to exist. 

The American way of life is evolving. 
It did not spring full-fledged from the 
pen of Jefferson or any of his contempo- 
raries. These great men gave us the 
principles. The practices have been de- 
veloping through one hundred sixty 
years of turbulent struggle. These prac- 
tices are not full-fashioned. They are 
in no way complete. They are in process. 
This should be said to children. 

The young people now in our schools 
and children not yet born will contribute 
to the further development of the demo- 
cratic practices based upon the prin- 
ciples which we find in our Constitution. 
They should be fired with zeal for this 
great task and they should be educated 
so that they may dispatch it with honesty 
and vigor. 

The children of our nation need to 
serve an apprenticeship that begins in 
infancy. This apprenticeship should 
deal in a forthright manner first, with 
the techniques of democratic group ac- 
tion; later, when children are older and 
can understand abstractions, they should 
study the principles set forth in the great 
documents that determine what the prac- 
tices shall be and that safeguard these 
practices. 


M EN WHO DO NOT LOVE ONE ANOTHER ARE SICK. THEY ARE SICK NOT FROM 
any sickness arising within themselves, but from a sickness which the mal- 
organization of their personalities and hence of their societies has thrust 
upon them. The belief in false values, in competition instead of cooperation. 
in class and race and national prejudice instead of altruism, in atomism 
(especially atom-bombism) instead of universalism, in the value of the 
dollar instead of the value of man represents social man turning upon all 
that is biologically good in him.—From “The Origin and Nature of Social 
Life and the Biologic al Basis of Cooperation” by M. F. ASHLEY MonTAGU 
in Main Currents in Modern Thought, Spring 1949, page 21. 
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UNIFYING 
experiences 


By ERLA C. and NELSON R. SCULL 


Erla and Nelson Scull New Lincoln School, 
New York City, evaluate units of work, 
compare them with some old and new prac- 
tices, and emphasize the importance of first- 
hand continuous experiences if children are to 
develop their full potentialities. 


Mosr OF OUR FRIENDS IN ELEMENTARY 
education have, as we write this manu- 
script, just finished a school year which 
has featured a more or less successful 
“unit”. As this manuscript goes to press 
many of us again will be planning or 
getting under way still other “units”. 

Of recent years “the unit” which has 
come to be a symbol of modern educa- 
tion has left us vaguely dissatisfied. It 
has stood for the breaking down of rigid 
subject-matter lines, for “integration,” 
and has meant student particpation and 
activity. All these things are fine—they 
are goals which we have been seeking, 
yet our feeling of dissatisfaction has 
persisted. Can it be that this method of 
implementation is the ultimate realiza- 
tion of our modern educational goals? 
We think not. 

We question the unit plan as a means 
of achieving unified experiences for 
children because of the persistent failure 
of teachers to achieve, through it, the 
objectives it is supposed to produce. We 
see the same units in the same classroom 
presented in the same manner even 
though the personnel of the student body 
may have varied greatly in nature with 
socio-economic changes in the neighbor- 
hood and with changes in national and 
world conditions. We feel dissatisfied 





because we see seven- and eight-yea: 
olds studying in a unit on clothing 
complete gamut of problems connected 
with the subject. “How many of these 
problems,” we ask ourselves, “are real 
to eight-year-olds? How many of these 
experiences have meaningful unity for 
each child in the class?” 

True, these children often display in- 
terest as a result of clever motivation by 
the teacher. But an effort on the part of 
the teacher to produce such stimulation 
ignores factors essential to the develop- 
ment of unified experiences. 

We want our children to establish 
their own objectives. We join those who 
believe that individuals learn best as 
they seek solutions to problems which 
have real and personal meaning and im- 
portance to them. Yet many of the units 
which we have developed and seen have 
fallen flat on the erroneous assumption 
that children’s interest can be accurately 
pre-determined or adequately aroused. 
Teachers have found themselves drivers 
of a group of unwilling “lazy” workers 
rather than the guides of an eager and 
moving team. There is no unity in their 
carefully planned “unit.” The human 
mind does not work that way. 


What Is A Unified Exnerience? 

A unified group of experiences begins 
with one experience which because it af- 
fects him personally in terms of his for- 
mer experiences and background has 
meaning to the individual. This experi- 
ence leads naturally for him to another 
experience for which it is the motivation. 
This experience in turn brings added 
meaning to the first experience. And so 
on, until a mosaic of experiences has 
been completed. 

True, in such a program each child 
does not learn everything in the area of 
the class’ concern. Nor would he have, 
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ad his sequence of interests been inter- 
rupted so that he might have an isolated 
experience. He probably would have 
hurried through or possibly opposed or 
tolerantly acquiesed to it in order that 
he might again pick up his train of 
thought. Indeed this train of thought 
might well have been abandoned because 
it did not fall within the pre-ordained 
pattern. Rather, he has achieved a com- 
prehensive picture of an area of the 
subject in which he himself has lived 
and, having lived, has made part of him- 
self. An illustration will help to clarity 
what we mean: 


A group of nine- to twelve-year-olds was 
interested in designing a house that would 
replace the home of one of its members that 
had been destroyed by fire. Jim and Frank, 
immediately after the decision to plan a model 
home, started to work on plans for the layout 
of the rooms. Much research ensued over a 
period of several days. With the use of 
magazines and books, plans began to take 
shape. 

Mary wasn’t interested in what the two boys 
were doing. She was excited about interior 
decorating. From books in the library, from 
talks with her aunt who was an interior deco- 
rator, and from visits to department stores, 
she gathered her information. 

As Frank and Jim planned, Frank became 
concerned with the costs of materials. Jim who 
has always had a flare for the artistic was 
interested in the appearance of things. The 
arrangement of windows intrigued him and as 
he read about modern ideas in architecture 
solar radiation became a particular interest. 

Later with Mary and Frank, he found that 
Mary and he were working on the same 
problem—appearance—and_ that his solar 
radiation ideas and Mary’s idea for decoration 
required much help from Frank’s knowledge 
of the cost of materials. Together, and with 
the help of others whose interests had led to 
other specialized information, they went on 
to plan their dream house. 


In the teacher-planned unit Frank 
would have been expected to study in- 
terior decorating along with the others. 
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He may have done so with considerable 
resentment because he was not able to 
satisfy his curiosity about costs. Similar- 
ly with the other twe children. None 
of them would have had unified experi- 
ences because none would have been able 
to follow what was to him a logical se- 
quence of development. A child’s feeling 
concerning such experiences was once 
voiced when a boy who had been trans- 
ferred from a modern school to a tradi- 
tional one said, “We learn about a lot of 
things but we never have a chance to 
learn anything thoroughly.” 

In some of our classrooms, Frank 
would have been permitted to work on a 
committee on costs of materials but the 
teacher, not knowing of his potential in- 
terest in solar radiation, might have 
omitted it from her plans thus depriving 
Jim of a very meaningful experience. 
Jim’s deprivation would also have been a 
group deprivation. 

The unit plan as we see it in practice 
gives too little recognition to the indi- 
viduality of children. It presumes instead 
that all children in the group should or 
will have the same experiences. Let us 
look again at the house designing illus- 


tration: 


Mary brought to the discussion on archi- 
tecture a background enriched by the fact that 
her favorite aunt was an interior decorator. 
Frank had heard his father who was a builder 
discuss the problem of a client whose build- 
ing budget was limited and who had sought to 
economize on materials. Jim had heard his 
parents talk of the new home of a friend which 
had incorporated interesting new ideas in 
window arrangements. Thus while each child 
participated in the same discussion, because 
of differences in background, the experience 
essentially differed for each. Consequently 
it led to different channels of thought and to 
a different pattern of interests. Each child’s 
interest led in an are out from the central 
theme and then back again with greater 
enthusiasm and understanding. 





How Has It Developed? 

As a matter of fact even as we suggest 
something that is above and beyond the 
unit of today’s schools, we wish that all 
of our classrooms might have achieved 
as much toward unifying experiences of 


children as_ has been accomplished 


through this means in many classrooms. 
Each of the steps has been productive: 


effort to 
social 


Textbooks have made an 
bring some unity into learning 
studies which approac h history on a 
world basis, tracing the great movements 
throughout the world and relating them 
to modern problems; arithmetics which 
seek to draw upon experiences of normal 
children in the selection of mathematica! 
spelling books based on a 
careful study of vocabulary actually 
used by children ‘are a far cry from iso- 
lated, dogmatic approaches based on the 
theory that things should be learned sole- 
ly because they have value in themselves. 
However they fail in the assumption that 
what is suited to the ave rage child of a 
given age is suited to each auld or even 
to the majority of children. 


problems; 


The unit plan was another step, taking 
textbook material and recognizing the 
fact that greater meaning is given to ex- 
periences when they are related to one 
another. For example, music and art ex- 
periences came to be part of the general 
Indian unit, and so on. 

The degree to which activities became 
a part of the program, recognizing and 
utilizing the fact that physical, esthetic 
and academic activities were mutually 
complementary was another step up. 

Group work—and after all, good 
classroom teaching is essentially good 
group work—means cooperative plan- 
ning in which the teacher in the role of 
counselor, resource person or leader is a 
member of the group. Our own most sat- 
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isfying experiences in the classroom hay 
been as members of the group coopera 
tively planning toward the accomplish 


ment of our mutual goals. Here is ai 


example: 

In one classroom the children had sched 
uled a trip. When the time came to leave, i 
turned out that several forgot to bring mone; 
for bus fare. As usual there was much scurry 
ing about in search of loans. Finally, with 
subsidization, the trip was accom 
During the excitement someone re 
“We ought to have a bank so we can 


teacher 
plished. 
marked, 
have money when we need it.” 

After the class returned from the trip, th« 
teacher recalled this remark and asked the 
group what it thought of the idea. When the 
pros and cons were thoroughly investigated 
the decision to have a bank was reached. 

Details issuance of stocks, the 
election of officers and trustees, voting privi 
leges of stockholders, and who could get loans 
were worked out in discussions which took 
numerous class sessions. 

The officers and trustees met with the 
cashier to determine rates of interest on loans. 
The teacher was invited to sit in with the 
group. The children had heard in home dis- 
cussions that the legal rate of interest was six 
percent. One of them suggested they charge 
six percent a day. The teacher pointed out 
that this was a high rate and not actually 
legal. Others argued that it was necessary to 
get loans repaid quickly or that they might 
not be paid at all and the bank would not 
make money at six percent a year on such 
small loans. Without profit, there would not 
be dividends for the stockholders. 

The teacher pointed out that all loans would 
not be small and that the larger ones would 
be limited by such a high rate. The children 
decided not to cross this latter bridge until 
they got there and established a rate of six 
percent a day, recognizing it was not a legal 
rate but feeling it was justified. 

Not long thereafter a teacher in the school, 
being hard pressed for cash, approached the 
cashier for a loan of ten dollars. On being 
told the interest rate he withdrew his request. 
A hasty meeting of the officers ensued, and 
it was decided to extend the period of loans 
over one dollar to a week at six percent. The 
teacher renewed the request for the loan and 


such as 


was granted it. 
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(he question of diminishing returns when 
too large an income was sought, which was 
brought out in this meeting, could have been 
pressed originally by the teacher. However, 
to the children this would have been a purely 
academic matter. As things worked out, they 
were brought face to face with reality and, 
in solving their problems, learned. 

lhroughout the bank experience each child 
was a fully participating member of the group, 
as was the teacher. Each brought a different 
background to the group. 

Several parents owned stocks and Bobby 
brought samples to school. Chris knew how 
to make blockprints for his printing press 
and after studying Bobby’s stock was able to 
turn out a reasonable facsimile. Mike’s father 
had ticker tape in his office and Mike had 
heard about stocks and stock exchanges. 

\ teacher endeavoring to plan a unit 
in banking would never have been 
ereeted with the intense feeling of con- 
cern on the part of students which was 
present in the face of this genuine in- 


terest. Her most carefully laid plans 
would have likely overlooked many of 
the resources which the children them- 
selves called forth as they worked toward 
the solution of their problem. 

As we look ahead in education it is 
our hope that more and more we and 
others with us will learn the art of help- 
ing children to have experiences which 
have real meaning because they have 
unity. We do not fear that essential 
learnings will disappear from the cur- 
riculum because children’s concerns for 
the problems they face are life itself and 
contain in them those same elements 
which adults face in meeting their prob- 
lems. The skills in solving them and the 
knowledge which children thus acquire 
will prepare them for each successive 
step in their growth, just as one experi- 
ence leads to another. 


A Portrait 


By Rutu LEon 


My 2 eyes 

are winkers, 
My 1 head 

a thinker, 
My 2 ears 

are hearers, 
My 10 fingers 

feelers. 





My | nose 

a smeller, 
My 2 lips 

are tellers, 
My 2 feet 

are walkers, 
My | tongue 

a talker. 


Gedge Harmon 


Winkers, thinker, 
Hearers, feelers, 
Smeller, tellers, 
Walker, talker, 


Now you see 


A picture 


Of me! 
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The world certainly is big 
Photographs by Reni News Service 
and Arthur Ellis, “Washington Post” 


Toward World Mindedness 


Vrs. Taylor, principal of the Beauvoir Scho 
Washington, D. C., describes the experiences 
of children three to nine years of age whi 
contributed to the development of wor 
mindedness and, “we hope, citizens wort!) 
of membership in a United Nations.” 


Civinization Is IN SUCH PERIL TODA\ 
that but one hope looms upon the hori- 
zon—prompt acceptance of the idea that 
all mankind must unite. Belief that the 
primary function of education in the 
present crisis is to develop world mind- 
edness can be cited: 


Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard pro 
poses changes in university curricula to “make 
clear that we are living in one world and 
not merely in the world of western man.” 

John Nef of the University of Chicago de- 
clares, “If education in the United States is 
to set an example, it should cease to serve the 
interests of the nation at the expense of the 
world community.” 

In 1948 the National Education Association 
published a report urging all schools to 
assume their responsibility for educating for 
world citizenship. That the concept of the 
unity of mankind should be planted prior to 
the warping and hardening experiences of 
childhood and adolescence by a prejudiced 
world was intimated in this report. It 
emphasized the desirability of inculcating 
these ideas “even at the kindergarten level.”' 

Spurred by the conviction that the 
community of all mankind should be 
made one of the child’s earliest concepts. 
the Beauvoir faculty planned ways and 
means through which world mindedness 
might be developed in so far as feasible 
in children three to nine years of age. 

1 Cited from Education for International Understanding 
in American Schools: Suggestions and Recommendations. 
By the Committee on International Relations of the Na 
tional Education Association, the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, and the Nationa 


Council for the Social Studies. Washington, D. ¢ 
National Education Association, 1948. Pp. xiv-241. 
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The lunch room is decorated 
with the flags of the United Nations 


We made a big book 
for our pictures 
and stories 


The map helped the children 
relate other bits 

of information 

to the appropriate section 
of the world 











The fundamental goals of the school 
which stress the importance of security 
of the individual and of his sense of re- 
sponsibility for himself and his group— 
family, contemporaries, school commu- 
nity, neighborhood, city, and nation— 
were extended to include preparation for 
membership in the human family. 

The attitude of oneness with all man- 
kind essential for world citizenship is 
most surely developed through broaden- 
ing sympathies and sensitivities which 
come with increased knowledge and 
through emphasis on similarities among 
men despite apparent differences. The 
Beauvoir teachers set about widening 
their pupils’ horizons by proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, by re- 
lating this new area of learning to 
familiar experiences, by using as much 
concrete material as possible, and by cor- 
relating classroom activities. In each 
group, interest in learning about people 
in other lands was awakened quite natur- 


ally in connection with the children’s 
everyday experiences.” 


Curiosity and Dramatization 
in the Nursery School 

The fact that Jan often wore a Nor- 
wegian cap to nursery school inspired 
Maarten’s loan of native Japanese and 
Dutch costumes. That Paul was born in 
China stimulated curiosity about that 
country. The “dressing up” and drama- 
tization which followed aroused interest 
in picture story books about boys and 
girls in Norway, Japan, Holland, and 
China. The appetite for stories about 
other lands became insatiable. 
Construction and Correlation 
in the Kindergarten 

The five-year-olds’ trip to the airport 
stimulated discussion of the possible des- 
; * Editor’s Note: Many of the pupils at Beauvoir are 


children of ministers and attachees representing other 
countries in the United States. 
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tination of the planes and inspired ce 
struction of a huge globe. Signific: 
learnings were indicated by the childre: : 
remarks as they made the globe: 

“My, there 7s a lot of water in the world 
said Terry as he dipped his brush in the b! 
paint again and again. 

As Gordon stretched his arms in a y: 
attempt to encircle the globe, he remark: 
wide-eyed, “The world certainly is big.” 

Animated discussions as to what should 
represented on the globe brought forth these 
suggestions: “We can paint Washington, 
Maine, Sweden, Kentucky, Mexico, Texas, 
California, and Holland. We should paint 
penguins at the:South Pole and snow and ice 
and Santa at the North Pole. We should leave 
the North Pole and the South Pole all white 
because there is snow and ice there.” 

As a game, one child would move his hand 
from the North Pole to the equator asking, 
“Am I getting warmer or colder?” 


+ 
| 


Souvenirs from and descriptions of 
Sweden and Egypt contributed by one 
of the kindergarten teachers stimulated 
the children’s interest in these countries. 
In workshop they modeled and painted 
clay snow-capped mountains of Sweden, 
made oases edging the blue Nile ot 
Egypt, and modeled clay Sphinx. Pyra- 
mids became favorite subjects for easel 
paintings. Enthusiasm for constructing 
“models” of different countries resulted 
in a series which taxed the ingenuity of 
the teachers. Throughout the projects, 
emphasis was on the sameness of people 
in all parts of the world—-sameness in 
the basic needs of all men regardless of 
external differences. 


The Sixes and Sevens Identify 

The three first grade groups chose to 
study France “because Grier spent last 
vear there,” Holland because “‘a visitor 
at our house lives there,” and Switzer- 
land because “their flag is the Red Cross 
flag backwards.” 

Beautiful posters given by the various 
embassies helped the children realize 
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ihat each embassy represents its country 
here in Washington. Souvenirs and_pic- 
tures from the " children’s homes made 
worthwhile exhibits. Dolls of so many 
nations appeared that they almost 
covered a large map on which they were 
placed. 

An assistant teacher who had lived in 
France contributed much vivid firsthand 
information. Her translations of chil- 
dren’s stories and exhibits of French 
paintings further stimulated _interesi. 
Correlation of classroom’ activities 
through — booklet-making, — modeling. 
painting, marionette shows, folk dances. 
and music made learning so meaningful 
that many of the children petitioned their 
parents to take them abroad during their 
summer vacation. 

The seven-year-olds corresponded with 
Indian children in the Standing Rock 
School, Crown Point, New Mexico. Rich- 
ard wanted to know whether his Indian 
correspondent decorated clay bowls and 
wove rugs in the primitive designs he was 
using. Raymond was delighted to find 
that the father of his Indian friend was 
really a shepherd as he had learned 
many Navahoes are. 

Stephen learned that the Navaho 
phrase for brotherly love was “my 
brother cares for me.” This information 
so interested the second graders that they 
collected the phrase in thirteen languages 
from people they knew. Inevitably the 
children became interested in locating 
the thirteen countries on an outline 
world map, colored these countries to 
make them stand out, and labelled each 
with the “brotherly love” phrase in the 
language of that country. 

Belinda’s father reported that she had 
resolved to be a_ missionary 


firmly 
mother 


teacher to the Indians. Anne’s 
protested that she had to spend all her 
week-ends taking Anne and her friends 
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to see the Indian relics at the museum. 
Billy insisted that he was going to visit 
Standing Rock School when he went West 
on his vacation. Gini proposed that “‘we 
send the Navaho children some clothes 
Whereupon, the class enthu- 
cartons for 


and toys.” 
siastically packed eleven 
their Indian friends. 


The Eights Discover the Universality 
of Knowledge 

The eight-year-olds in our school were 
interested in the planetary system which 
provided an easy transition from the 
sky-linked world to the human-linked 
world. When they found out that Coper- 
nicus of Poland first discovered that the 
planets revolve around the sun and that 
Galileo of Italy first found the rings on 
Saturn, they realized the universality of 
such knowledge. 

They colored on a world map the 
countries from which astronomical 
knowledge originated and became inter- 
ested in relating other bits of informa- 
tion to the appropriate section of the 
world. This map became a part of an 
exhibition on the United Nations pre- 
pared by the older children and hung in 
the assembly room for all to enjoy. 


Brotherly Love Must Function 


The walls of the assembly room were 
lined with a succession of United Nations 
posters which appeared week by week 
throughout the year. The introductory 
panel explained: 

This year we have for our theme through 
the school World Mindedness. We have tried 
to understand that peace will come to all 
nations of the earth only through obeying 
rules that have been agreed upon and through 
making brotherly love function. 


The second panel contained a large 
map of the United States and a picture 
of the American flag with the legend: 
“These forty-eight small states joined 
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long ago to form the United States. This 
was easy, because the same language was 
spoken, the same customs followed.” 

The next poster was a map of the 
world and pictures of the flags of the 
United Nations with the legend: “These 
fifty-nine countries joined since the war 
to form the United Nations. This was 
hard because different languages 
spoken and different customs followed.” 
Beneath the poster on a table was spread 
a world map with dolls standing on the 
country each represented. Around the 
legs of the table were the first graders’ 
posters showing the customs of some of 
the countries they were interested in. 

A schematic representation showing 
the organization of the governments of 
the United States and the United Nations 
with the Charter of the United Nations 
formed a panel titled: “Rules have to be 
made and enforced for any group to be 
successful.” The United Nations Educa- 
tion Bureau supplied for another panel 


are 


a map identifying the character and lo- 


cation of the varied activities of the 
United Nations titled: “Individuals in a 
group must help each other in order for 
the group to be successful.” 

The climactic panel in this series was 
a gold-lettered text which had been used 
for the children’s final chapel service of 
the year: “God, that made the world and 
all things therein, hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the earth.” (Acts 18: 24, 26.) 


The Fifty-ninth Annual § 


The summarizing panel was a poste 
of the Tree of the United Nations, th 
leaves the flags of the member nations 
and inscribed: “Only brotherly love wil 
make this tree grow.” This panel in 
spired a tree planting ceremony begui 
with a procession of one hundred seventy 
children carrying flags of the United 
Nations and concluding with the singing 
of the United Nations hymn: 

Oh send Thy wisdom, gracious Lord, 

To those who at the council board 


Of friendly nations seek to frame 
A world more worthy of Thy name. 


On the last day of school the teacher 
of the eight-year-olds asked, “If a mod- 
ern Rip Van Winkle should appear 
today and ask, ‘What is this United Na- 
tions I hear so much about?’ what would 
you tell him?” 


Julian: It is a lot of countries joined to- 
gether. There are fifty-nine nations in it. 

Jack: If countries were alone, they would 
not be able to keep the peace. 

Baird: They help each other out. 
they are united, they are stronger. 

Sally: If we really have brotherly 
we won't have any more war. 


Because 


love, 


It would seem that the eight-year-olds 
have acquired a certain understanding 
of the interdependence of peoples which 
may make its contribution to the devel- 
opment of citizens eager to work together 
for the common good. Upon the devel- 
opment of such citizens hangs the destiny 
not only of our nation but of the world. 


Study Conference 


Association for Childhood Education International 
Asheville, North Carolina 
April 10-14, 1950 
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By A. WELLESLEY FOSHAY 


Kvaluating Social Learnings 


Mr. Foshay, research associate, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University, describes how 
a group of Springfield, Missouri, teachers set out to evaluate the in- 
tangible elements in children’s school experiences, traces the develop- 
ment of the group's thinking about methods for such an evaluation, and 


records the insights arrived at. 


Tue Moment We LEAVE THE WELL- 
trod academic paths in the curriculum, 
we find ourselves in an area of obscurity 
usually called the “intangibles.” That’s 
what is happening to a group of Spring- 
field, Missouri, teachers who are at- 
tempting to study the social learnings in 
the curriculum. In cooperation with 
members of the staff of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation, they are trying to develop a 
direct approach to this area.’ 

Like everyone else, this group of 
teachers has been aware that one of the 
chief reasons for having a modern cur- 
riculum is its contribution to the social 
development of children and to the de- 
velopment of skills necessary in a dem- 
ocracy. The necessity for having an 
agreed-upon way of discussing and esti- 
mating this kind of development has 
been apparent for years. It becomes an 
urgent necessity in a time when for vari- 
ous reasons the curriculum of our 
schools is subject to hostile criticism 
from within and without. Yet we scarce- 
ly seem to know what we are talking 
about. 

Take “sharing.” for example. What, 
exactly, do we mean when we say, 
“Billy shares well”? One teacher gave 
as an example of good sharing the case 
of a child who brought cookies enough 

The staffs of the following Springfield schools are co- 
operating in this project: Phelps, Pipkin Junior High 


School, Robberson, Springfield Senior High School, Sun- 
shine, Tefft, Weaver, and York. 
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for the whole class one morning. An- 
other teacher said that a child was shar- 
ing when she told the class of her first 
ride on a moving stairway. 

In discussing these and other instances 
of sharing, the group noticed immediate- 
ly that people differ in their definition 
according to what is shared. For some 
people, the word relates chiefly to con- 
crete objects like cookies. For others, 
there is a sort of hierarchy of sharing— 
the highest kind being shared experience 
and the lowest, shared candy. 

How could they talk about it at all? 
And what was it they were talking about? 
What were these “intangibles”? 

The Springfield teachers decided to 
do some investigating. Following some 
joint exploration of the possibilities of 
such an investigation an agreement was 
reached that a cooperative study might 
be undertaken—a study of the social 
learnings in the curriculum. The group 
raised three main questions: (1) What 
are the social learnings? (2) How may 
they be studied? (3) What can teachers 
do that will make a desirable difference 
in children’s social behavior? 


What Are the Social Learnings? 

What follows is an account of the un- 
derstandings and problems that appeared 
as the group studied the first two of 
these questions. Some answers to the 
third question will appear, we hope, as 
the work progresses. 
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We found it most helpful to consider 
these “intangibles” as attitudes to be fos- 
tered. But we still hadn’t defined the at- 
titudes. After some discussion of the pre- 
cise meaning of terms like responsibil- 
ity and consideration for others, it be- 
came apparent that we could agree only 
when we described behavior which in our 
opinion reflected these attitudes. From 
this discussion emerged our first major 
insight: 

An attitude is best defined by the behavior 
which reflects it. 

You can split hairs indefinitely in an 
attempt to find the exact meaning of a 
word like “cooperation.”” When you have 
found it, you face the task of identifying 
the degree of cooperation a child is show- 
ing. In agreeing to look to behavior for 
the definition, we, were in effect saying 
that we would seek descriptive rather 
than analytical definitions. We would 
draw a line around our meaning rather 
than seek the precise meaning of any of 
the terms. 

Having made this step, the group was 
ready to look at children’s behavior to 
see whether descriptive definitions—that 
is, behavioral definitions—could be de- 
veloped. Each school staff selected an 
“intangible” for observation. If the staff 
could find behavior which in its opinion 
was “cooperative” or “considerate,” 
those words would be for them intangible 
no longer. 

One aspect of their first observation 
was to see if their impressions were 
founded on evidence. If the evidence 
children’s behavior reduced 
to written records, and if other people 


could be 


could agree upon the meaning of these 
records, the teachers’ impressions would 
no longer be either wholly subjective or 
wholly “intangible.” 

After about two weeks of observation, 


the group gathered a mass of incidents 
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recorded informally on paper and loos: 
ly classified under the headings they ha 
chosen. For example, the following b 
haviors were reported as those reflectin 
consideration: 

“Billy held the door open for me one day. 

“Alice picked up Janice’s papers when the 
fell from her desk.” 

“Johnny brought me a big red apple fro: 
his father’s fruit stand.” 

“Joe helped Arthur with his arithmetic.’ 

“The class was giving The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff. Chuckle, who was not a goat, walked 
clear out of his way to the town stockyard to 
get three pairs of goat horns for the play.” 

These incidents, and hundreds like 
them, were social behaviors, isolated fo: 
study. In observing and recording these 
behaviors, the Springfield teachers had 
disposed of the word “intangible.” Social! 
behavior for them was no longer wholly 
a matter of subjective judgment. The 
group agreed that these recorded be- 
haviors were the tangible bases on which 
their impressions concerning the cooper- 
ativeness and consideration of children 
had been built. 

But were these examples of consider- 
ate behavior or were they something else? 
Was the child who held open the door 
being considerate or fearful? Or eithe: 
of these? Was Chuckle being considerate 
or was he attempting to dominate the 
play? The group had raised bigger ques- 
tions than the question of intangibility. 
The recorded behavior, taken by itself 
could not be interpreted. The teachers 
could not prove that bringing an apple 
to the teacher was of itself considerate 
behavior. Out of this difficulty arose our 
second major insight: 

Behavior doesn't explain itself. 

When a teacher explained why she 
had called one of these behaviors “‘con- 
siderate” rather than something else, she 
said, “If you had been there you would 
have understood. The way Johnny handed 
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out the cookies and the way the other 
children accepted them made it perfectly 
clear that Johnny and his classmates both 
thought that Johnny was being consider- 
ate.” 

The fact remained that the recorded 
incident—“Johnny brought some cookies 
to class and distributed them to the other 
children”—could not be understood un- 
less one knew more than the fact that 
Johnny had brought the cookies. It be- 
came apparent that the behavior itself 
was not necessarily considerate. Accord- 
ingly, the group developed another of its 
insights: 

Behavior must be described in such a 
way as to avoid pre-evaluation. 

Behavior may be described but it musi 
not be prejudged. The group had unwit 
tingly assigned values to behavior at the 
same time that they were seeking to 
describe the behavior. By calling certain 
behavior considerate, the group had 
named the significance of the behavior 
while it was studying a way of estimating 
its significance. The group had stum- 
bled upon the fact that the use of such 
value words as cooperative or sharing 
caused them to evaluate before they were 
ready. Accordingly, some teachers 
changed the names of the behaviors they 
were observing: 

“Responsibility” was changed to “self- 
initiated activity to meet personal needs.” 

“Sharing” was changed to “a_ personal 
social relationship involving two or more 
people and some thing or idea being ex- 
changed.” 

The discovery that assigning value 
terms to behavior was in effect a pre- 
evaluation of the behavior served to 
sharpen the questions that the teachers 
had raised when they surveyed the re- 
sults of their first observation. Lf observed 
behavior did not explain itself, and if 
one must take care to assign purely de- 
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scriptive titles to categories of behavior 
how, then, might social behavior be 
studied? The teacher who pointed out 
that the way Johnny distributed the 
cookies and the way the other children 
received them served to explain the sig- 
nificance of Johnny’s behavior furnished 
the clue to the next insight developed by 
the group: 

Behavior loses its meaning when it is 
separated from the total situation in which 
it takes place. 

It was evident that the meaning of a 
particular behavior lay in the behavior- 
in-context. One could not merely look 
at a child; one had to look at the child-in- 
classroom, the child-in-school, the child- 
in-family, the child-in-community, and 
the child-in-time. It was necessary to 
think of the context in which a behavior 
took place to estimate the actual intent 
of a child by understanding the way the 
context and behavior appeared to him. 

The “total situation” came to mean 
the total situation as perceived by an on- 
looker and the child whose behavior was 
being observed. Both situations were im- 
portant, for it was necessary not only to 
understand the child’s intent but also the 
social effect of his behavior. This line of 
thinking led the group to another insight: 

The meaning of a behavior for an individual 
lies in his estimate of the situation—what he 
thought he was doing, and how he thought it 
worked out. 

Situations that appear identical are 
different for each observer because each 
sees them from the viewpoint of his own 
experience. Children see things different- 
ly from one another, and the teacher’s 
viewpoint is different from the children’s. 

The importance of getting the chil- 
dren’s ideas of their own behavior can 
scarcely be overemphasized. It is difficult 
to get by simply observing what they do. 
For example: 
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Two children bring their identically cor- 
rect arithmetic papers to the teacher’s desk. 
The first child means to show the teacher that 
his answers are all correct in order to gain 
some praise from her. To the second child. 
turning in the paper is incidental to his 
enjoyment of the whole process of doing 
arithmetic. 

How is the teacher to know the signifi- 
cance of this behavior to the child? She 
must look beyond the behavior to oiher 
factors. She must attempt some explana- 
tion of the behavior as it is related to 
other things that she knows or ean find 
out about the child. 


How May Social Learnings 
Be Studied? 


As soon as it became apparent that it 
would be necessary to study the total sit- 
uation in which children lived and in 
which their behavior took place, the 
group cast about for ways of looking at 
the total situation. Remembering that 
they could see no more than the behavior 
the children exhibited, the teachers 
looked at some psychological instru- 
ments which call for behaviors which re- 
flect underlying attitudes and emotions. 
It became evident to them that at the very 
outset it was necessary to modify their 
notion of what was involved in observing 
behavior. This they developed into an- 
other of their insights: 

Explaining behavior requires more than 
watching: it includes measurement by means 
of projective devices, indexes, inventories, 
and systematic direct observation. 

However, it did not seem to make 
sense to plunge into a hit-or-miss usage 
of psychological instruments. The pur- 
poseless use of these instruments was 
exactly what the group sought to avoid. 
Yet it was necessary to establish some 
basis for explaining the observed be- 
havior. 

The group considered the behaviors 





again. For example, how could we a 
count for the behavior of Celia who « 
fered to lend her True Comics to anyoi 
in her class one morning? Celia’s teach 
remarked that Celia “goes from o) 
friend to another” constantly. Could h 
offer be a bid for friendship? We agre: 
to look at the situation in which behavi: 
took place. Certainly Celia’s offer 1 
cluded her quest for friendship. Th: 
teacher had a hunch that Celia’s behavir 
was related to her feeling of belonging | 
the class. We might test this hunch. This 
thinking led to another insight: 

The best way to learn to evaluate is to 
test a hunch. 


: ' ' 
Having increased our understanding 
of observation, we now turned to the 
process of testing through observation ou! 
preconceptions concerning the causes of 
behavior. Teachers in different buildings 
chose different “hunches”. In each case 
they sought to see whether the behavior 
they were observing—considerate — be- 
havior, sharing behavior, and the others 
a er 

‘was frequently accompanied py some 
other factor which they could also ob- 
serve or esimate. For example: 

Did the child who had the greatest feeling 
of belongingness to his group also follow 
through best on his planning? If he did, the 
teacher might influence his tendency to 
follow through by influencing his feeling of 
belongingness. 

Did children tend to meet more and more 
complex personal needs as they grew older? 
If they did, and if it was possible to speak 
precisely of this matter, the teacher might 
have a more accurate notion of what it was 
reasonable to expect of children of various 
ages with respect to meeting their own needs. 

Did a child whose interests were ver 
broad tend to share more different kinds of 
things? If he did. the teacher might influence 
his tendency to share by influencing the 
breadth of his interests. 


Wherever we found one factor ciosel, 
associated with another, we would con- 
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tinue our study to see whether one factor 
controlled the other. 

The “hunches” selected for study were 
in each case factors over which the teach- 
ers have some direct control. Although 
many teachers thought that the back- 
eround a child brought to school was of 
major importance in determining his so- 
cial attitudes, they agreed to study the 
effect of factors over which they had some 
direct control because discoveries they 
might make could be applied directly. 

In testing their hunches they came upon 
a difheulty which they had not antici- 
pated. In some cases it developed that 
they had not sufficiently analyzed the 
nature of the comparison that was being 
made. For example: 

The teachers who sought to compare be- 
longingness and follow through on planning 
found that belongingness was a complicated 
affair, and that follow through on planning 
was also complicated. They found that a 
child belongs to a group in an over-all manner, 
and also that he belongs to what the group is 
doing. In addition, they found that children 
follow through in many ways. Thus, when 
they attempted to compare belongingness and 
follow through, they were really comparing 
many belongingnesses with many follow 
throughs. 

This comparison seemed more complicated 
than it needed to be: the group decided to 
simplify its task by looking at one kind of 
belongingness at a time. 

From this problem, and some others 
like it, we developed another insight: 

The easiest way to test a hunch is to 
measure one observable thing against an- 
other observable thing. 

But before it was possible to select 
some one kind of belongingness tor 
study, the teachers had to think through 
the whole matter of belongingness again. 
They began by changing some aspects o1 
their classroom work, for it appeared to 
them that if children belong to what the 
class is doing, it was necessary for the 
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class to have a great variety of activ- 
ities so that all of the children might 
have a better chance to belong to many 
of the activities. 

The teachers’ notion of what consti- 
tuted a wide variety of situations involv- 
ing group belongingness was consider- 
ably broadened by this study. They 
agreed that the actual range of such situa- 
tions must be further broadened to avoid 
a child’s being constantly isolated from 
what the group was doing, or having a 
constant stellar position in the group. 
Such positions, in their opinion, gave the 
child a false notion of his own ability. 

We have described here in general 
terms the progress of a group which set 
out to evaluate the intangible elements 
of children’s school experiences. We have 
traced the development of the group’s 
thinking about the methods that must be 
used for developing such an evaluation, 
and we have noticed that the group 
achieved several insights in the area of 
method. 

These insights are not new, of course. 
Their signinicance lies in the fact that we 
had to work through to them in an oper- 
ating research enterprise in order to em- 
ploy them. Any of us might have listed 
them in advance, but to clothe them with 
meaning it was necessary to rediscover 
them in operational terms. 

One major question has received a 
major answer at this early stage in the 
work in Springfield. We can no longer 
call the social learnings intangible. We 
can no longer say that they cannot be 
evaluated. We seem to have reached a 
point at which it is possible to look for- 
ward to the development of ways of ob- 
serving children’s behavior and of using 
our knowledge about them to the end 
that we will be able to conduct real eval- 
uation of children’s development in so- 
cial learning. 
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Through three observations and reports Merle 
Brown, associate professor in elementary 
education, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, illustrates the role of the teacher 
in social learning situations. How significant 
this role is cannot be underestimated. 


Tuere HAVE ALWAYS’ BEEN DIFFER- 
ences of opinion regarding the role of the 
teacher in the classroom. They have 
come about because of varying concepts 
of teaching considered desirable for chil- 
dren. As a result, three kinds of schools 
assume prominence with the teacher 
playing a different role in each: 

In the traditional or “subject-centered” 
school the teacher autocratically carries out 
the program handed down from the adminis- 
tration in the form of study guides, courses 
of study or texts. The result is a room at- 
mosphere of autocracy. 

In the “child-centered” school the teacher 
assumes the role of being an observer in the 
group which creates a laissez faire atmosphere. 

In the “modern” or “life-centered” school, 
eaching is looke on as living ¢ ‘king 
a we ae st ae 
development. A permissive atmosphere char- 
acteristic of a democracy is the result. 

In accepting the broader or “modern” 
conception of teaching, the role of the 
teacher necessarily changes. What is to 
be expected of the teacher if teaching is 
no longer looked upon as the imparting 
of predetermined quantities of knowl- 
edge? How will the teacher approach his 
work now that he is to live and work with 
children instead of making them learn? 
What must the teacher do to help chil- 
dren, individually and in groups, to de- 
velop into the kind of persons that make 
up a democratic society? What informa- 
tion must the teacher have concerning 
each child if the right kind of guidance 
is given? What insights into develop- 
mental needs must the teacher have? 
What kind of personality must the 
teacher be to help children’ establish 
right concepts and develop appropriate 
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behavior patterns? These are some of th: 
problems which must receive consider 

tion and study if the expanded role o 
the teacher is to be successful. 

It is quite apparent that the role o| 
the teacher today is not an easy one. | 
requires the best that any person cai 
vive. When the role is well played th: 
teacher becomes the greatest factor in 
the environment in which children live. 
grow, and develop. 

Today’s teacher has the important re- 
sponsibility of helping children acquire 
the ideals, attitudes, habits and_ skills 
which are essential for the kind of hu- 
man relations upon which a democracy 
lives. To develop a truly democratic cli- 
mate or atmosphere in which skill in 
human relations can be gained along 
with other learnings is the goal toward 
which the teacher must direct planning. 

The illustrations which follow show 
ways in which teachers are meeting the 
challenge in their new role. Among the 
points to be noted are: 

\ warm and friendly room climate in which 
each individual is treated with respect. 

Knowledge of the child as an individual and 
as a member of the group. 

An effective physical setting. 

\ relaxed yet businesslike atmosphere. 

\ challenging mental and social environ- 
ment. 

Use of stimuli in a positive direction. 

Creative choice-making. 

Close. personal relationships. 

Routine and creative types of cooperative 
endeavor. 

Teacher ready to confer, guide, and give 
out information when needed. 

Learning through integrating — feeling, 
thinking and doing. 

Participation in group activities. 
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By MERLE 8s. BROWN 


the Teacher Today 


Leading individuals into expanding and 
stimulating experiences. 
Caring for individual and group needs. 


The Teacher’s Role 
in Social Learning Situations 


Three illustrations are given here to 
illustrate the teacher’s role in social 
learning situations: 


With a Six-Year-Old Group: Let’s make 
a visit to Miss Allen’s first year group.! We 
enter quietly. No one seems to know we're 
there but we sense a feeling of warm friend- 
liness which makes us feel free to look around. 

We see pictures of birds in various parts 
of the room. On a low easel is a beautiful 
picture of the house wren. Miss Allen and 
the children are grouped around the picture. 
There is much talking going on. 

Johnnie tells about the wren he saw on 
the way to school. Dottie tells about seeing 
a wren at the park last Saturday. Bobby 
tells about the wren house with a teeny weeny 
door that he and his father are building. 
All these related experiences are being re- 
corded in Miss Allen’s notebook. 

Some of the boys think they would like 
to build a bird house for the litthe wren. Jane 
wants to help build the house, too. Some of 
the children want to make pictures of birds 
and bird houses. Sandy assumes responsi- 
bility for the paper, crayons, and _ scissors. 
Sammy and Patty want to read about birds so 
they go to the book shelf to look for bird 
books. Everybody wants to do something 
except Norman. He can’t decide what he wants 
to do so he goes to the rug in the corner of 
the room and lies down with his feet sticking 
up in the air. 

Miss Allen goes with Jane and the boys 
to the workshop in another part of the room 
to help plan the building of the wren house. 
We go along. We stay until the work is 
started. Then we leave to look for Norman. 


1 An adaptation of a report submitted by Anna Adkins, 
a student at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
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Where is he? Oh, there he is with scissors 
and paper, cutting out birds and houses. So 
we think “Norman has decided on something 
to do.” But wait—what is he doing? Evi- 
dently he doesn’t care for his creations for 
he puts them into the waste basket, returns 
the scissors to the cupboard, goes back to 


the rug and lies down again. 

The group has finished its pictures so 
Miss Allen arranges for a sharing time. Jack’s 
picture is full of birds and airplanes, too. 
Carolyn has a fairy in her picture who waves 
a magic wand to get food for the little birds 
that could not fly and whose mother and 
daddy worked all day and couldn’t be home 
for lunch. Laurie doesn’t have a bird or a 
bird house in her picture but she does have 
four little eggs which she is sure are going to 
hatch into little birds. The mother bird isn’t 
in the picture because she has gone to get 
some food so it will be ready when the little 
birds hatch. You see, the mother could leave 
the eggs for a little while but she couldn’t 
leave the new little birds for they might 
fall out of their nest. The daddy bird is 
working in a canning factory. 

Where is Norman? There he is looking 
at the canary bird hopping about in its cage. 
But he doesn’t do that for very long because 
Miss Allen is getting ready to read a story and 
Norman likes stories. Everyone wants to hear 
the story except Joe and Willie so they 
don’t join the others in the circle. They 
shuffle their feet back and forth and do a 
bit of laughing and talking. 

What’s this? Miss Allen has forgotten 
something! Miss Wilson has a nice picture of 
house wrens and if Willie will please get the 
picture that will be just fine; but Willie 
must enter Miss Wilson’s room like a gentle- 
man and not like a puff of wind. 

So Willie goes out to get the picture and 
Joe joins the group, not because he wants to 
listen, but because Willie is gone. Martha’s 
“pigtails” are in front of Joe and he has a 
strong desire to yank one good and hard. 
In fact. he is leaning forward with that 
purpose in mind when Miss Allen says, “Joe, 
will you please get our large wren picture and 
show it to us again?” 

Now the story is over and it is time for 
lunch. Oh, oh! John spills his milk. No 
one seems to notice it except to look around 
when the bottle fell. John cleans up, washes 
his hands, gets another bottle of milk, and 
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returns to his place. The children converse 
in low tones. 

Soon it is playtime so everyone goes to 
the playyard. Here we see ample equipment. 
Jane and Joe engage in an argument over 
taking turns in their favorite swing but Frankie 
settles it by saying that if Joe will let Jane 
swing first, he'll let Joe swing second in his 
place. 


With a Seven-Year-Old Group: “Oh, how 
pleasant and harmonious!” is your first 
thought if you come with me into the second 
grade room.” We go to the cozy corner at 
the back of the class, very quietly, not to 
disturb the busy boys and girls. 

Look around the room. You will find 
flowers in the windows and on the tables. 
Perhaps you see some nice china, too. On 
the tables in the cozy corner, books are 
displayed. They look so inviting! No wonder 
the children just love to read. In the book 
shelves are more books if they want them. 

Why not have at look at the games on a 
shelf in the corner? Do you shrug your 
shoulders and think that children ought to 
learn and not play at school? Well, have 
a look at the games and you'll find they are 
good helping teachers. Children can learn 
while they play. 

Perhaps you had thought a schoolroom 
would look disorderly with all these flowers, 
books, and games? See for yourself. You 
can't deny that everything is as neat as 
you could wish your own room to be. 

And who is helping to keep it like that? 
The children themselves. And that does not 
mean they kill time in doing it. No, they 
develop a sense of order and good taste, they 
learn to enjoy harmonious environments. 
and that will indeed mean much to them 
and their families in the future. 

You only wonder who pays for all these 
flowers, books, games, and other things in 
the room? Is the money supply so ample 
that it covers all the expenses or must the 
teacher take the money from her own salary? 
I am afraid she does. 

On the wall you see some photographs. 
The children have had a trip to a farm. Now 
they know now a combine works. The 
snapshots show us how they studied it while 

2 An adaption of an observation made by Auslog Hjelde, 


Oslo, Norway, a_ student at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute. 
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the farmer explained the difficult machine t 
them. 

Look at the other photos! The childr« 
are running all over the fields picking re: 
clover. Study and play again! That really i 
a nice combination. 

Perhaps you don’t understand the bi 
chart on the opposite wall—that one with th: 
strange marks? If they are Greek to you 
just look at the chart beside it and you find 
out that the funny signs stand for different 
types of weather. 

Every day the children observe the weathe: 
and put down the adequate sign. Do you 
think, “Is that worthwhile?” I ask you 
have you experienced how much more inter 
esting and entertaining everything is when 
you first learn to observe even small and 
seemingly insignificant things? It will indeed 
enrichen the whole life of children who learn 
to observe. 

Now | guess youll get your greatest 
surprise when your eyes wander to the 
traditional place of the teacher. Does she 
use a workbench for a table?) Oh, no. You 
learn why the workbench has been put there. 
\ man enters the room, and Rickey introduces 
his farther to his classmates. He knows 
everything about carpentering and tools, and 
will tell the children so that they, too, will 
know how to use them. 

He is at once in contact with both boys and 
girls, and the teacher, too. When he has 
finished, the teacher and children thank him 
heartily for his help. 

Perhaps you are the person who maintains 
that a teacher ought to know all about every- 
thing? A good, modern teacher has no such 
pretensions and is very happy to get help 
from other people now and then. 


With an Eight-Year-Old Group: Finland is 
a very little country in comparison with the 
U.S.A.3 But it is a lovely country with its 
many, many thousands of lakes and beautiful 
forests. Have you ever heard about a coun 
try called the land of a thousand lakes? Well. 
Finland is that country. Only there are not 4 
thousand lakes but sixty thousands of lakes. 

The people who live there are called Finns 
and they speak a language quite different from 
American English. These people love their 
country as you love yours. In summertime 

3 Record of a talk made by a student, Siiri Sahlman of 


Helsinki, Finland, to a group of eight-year-olds at In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
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The reading corner 
was quiet 
and attractive 


they enjoy the mid-summer night sun which 
does not set at all during the whole night. 
In wintertime there is much snow. The chil- 
dren and all people love to ski in the lovely 
woodlands. 

There are many small towns in Finland but 
only a few large cities. The capital of Fin- 


land is Helsinki. It is a big city. more 
than four times the size of Terre Haute. Hel- 
sinki is a very clean city. There are many 


beautiful buildings and the streets are wide. 

When you arrive in Helsinki by boat, it 
looks as if it were growing up from the sea. 
Under the clear Finnish sky and behind the 
settings of blue water, the city looks white 
and as clean as marble. Therefore Helsinki 
is called “the White Citv of the North.” 

From Helsinki I came to your country. 
I was born there and | have lived there for 
many years. My parents had been living here 
in the U.S.A. in Clinton, a little town in the 
neighborhood of Terre Haute. They went 
back to Finland to pay a visit. Then the 
first World War broke out and they could 
not return to this country. 

And thus I was born in Finland. I always 
heard my mother talk about this country of 
yours and | wished all the time I could come 
here to see how people live. 

A big ocean is between America and Europe 
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Indiana State Teachers College 


where my home is, but there are big ships 
that cross the ocean. I sailed on the Grip- 
sholm. It took me ten days to come over 
the sea. 

And now | am here among you. | am very 
happy to see you and [I am sure we will have 
a grand time together. 


That the teacher of today plays a high- 
ly significant role in the kind and quality 
of social learnings which boys and girls 
experience in classrooms throughout the 
country is a fact which cannot be over- 
looked or underestimated. How the 
teacher does this is best described in the 
words of Ruth Strang who says that the 
teacher makes a most important contri- 
bution “through his personality and ex- 
ample, his skill in teaching, his relation- 
ships with the pupils, his contacts with 
the parents, his influence on the curricu- 
lum and policies of the school, his under- 
standing of the needs and abilities of each 
child, and the provision he is able to 
make for these needs and abilities.” 


4Every Teacher’s Records. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. 
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“As long as we regiment teaching and pro- 
ceed on the assumption that all the children 
in a given class should be doing the same 
thing at the same time, we are wasting the 
child’s time with either impossible or un- 
necessary tasks.” So wrote Mrs. Jones in “The 
Child and His time” (CutLbHOOoD EDUCATION, 
April 1949). In this article she illustrates this 
statement by comparing two classroom scenes 
in which children and teachers are engaged 
in social studies activities. Mrs. Jones is di- 
rector of elementary education in the Rich- 
mond, Indiana, public schools. 


How orren tHe cup sits THROUGH 
a question-and-answer recitation listen- 
ing to responses from the others when 
he already knows the answers! How 
often he recites before an inattentive 
class! Why should the children listen 
to what he says? They read the same 
assignment he did. Why should he speak 
so all can hear? They aren't listening 
anyway. And if they were they would 
be listening for mistakes. 

But that is not always the case. Let 
us tune in on a couple of intermediate 
grade social studies classes and see what 


is happening. 


Let’s Finp Out 
Scene 1—Miss Case’s Room 

Viss Case: All right. Time’s up. Close your 
books. What do we mean by exports? Sammy. 

Sammy: Things sent abroad. 

Wiss Case: That’s right. Now name some 
exports from New Orleans, Thomas. 

Thomas: Cotton? (Note the question 
mark. ) 

Miss Case: What else? (Silence. ) 

Viss Case: Can you name some more, 
Thelma? 

Thelma: Wheat and corn? 

Miss Case: Was that in the lesson? (Long 
pause.) Very well, what are imports? Allen? 
(Another pause.) Sammy ? 

Sammy: Things shipped in. 

Miss Case: Good! Now let’s name some im- 
ports at the port of New Orleans, Alice. 

Alice: Sugar cane. 


Miss Case: Now think! Would they be ship- 
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ping sugar cane in or out at New Orleans? 

Alice: Out? (Since “in” was the wron 
answer “out” should be a safe guess. ) 

Miss Case: Of course! Now name som 
other imports, Fred (Silence.) Eva. 

Eva: lron and coal. 

Miss Case: Did you read the assignment 
carefully? It told on pages seventy-four and 
seventy-five. (Pause.) Let’s all turn to pag: 
seventy-four. Take a piece of paper. Om one 
side write exports and on the other side writ 
imports. Now in the next five minutes see how 
many you can find and list. 


(Five-minutes intermission ) 


Miss Case: Let’s hear your list. Michael 
(Michael reads from paper.) Good! Now why 
didn’t you do that the first time? 

Michael: (shrugging) I don’t know. (aside 
She didn’t say that was what she wanted. 

Miss Case: What else can you add to the 
list? (Energetic waving of hands.) 

Viss Case: Allen. 

f{llen: Iron and steel. 

Miss Case: Yes, what else? Edith. 

Edith: Cotton goods. 

Wiss Case: Michael had that on his list. 
Anything else? Anna. 

fnna: Has fish been mentioned? 

Viss Case: | don’t think so. 

Vichael: Yes, it has. | named that. 

Miss Case: There’s no point in arguing 
about it. Let’s go on to the special reports 
Who had one? All right, Carol. We'll heat 
yours first. 

Carol: Mine was about crops. (Reads from 
paper.) 

Miss Case: All right. Do you have any criti- 
cisms? (Hands.) John. 

John: She used too many “ands”. 

Viss Case: Yes, what else? Erma? 

Erma: | couldn't hear her. 

Miss Case: (Caustically.) No wonder. You 
weren't listening. Are there any more reports 
ready? Then tomorrow we'll begin on page 
seventy-five and take to the bottom of the first 
column on page eighty-one. 
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By DAISY M.JONES 
to KNOW? 


Scene I1I1—Miss Sampel’s Room 

Miss Sampel: | found this picture in iast 
night’s paper. It advertises the beauties of the 
Rocky Mountains as a pleasure resort. Today 
we are going to take up the study of this 
region. | wonder what else it might be good 
for? Let’s look at the map. What does the 
map tell you to expect? 

Vary: There are lots of mountains there, 
so | wouldn't think they could do farming. 

Juanita: They ‘might raise sheep or cattle. 
Mountains are good for grazing. 

Fred: You can’t have grazing without grass, 
and grass won't grow without water. How do 
you know they have enough? 

Juanita: | just thought they might. 

Miss Sampel: How can you find out? 

Ellen: The little black-and-white map at the 
bottom tells about rainfall. When we studied 
the Midwest we found out how to use it to tell. 

Tom: But would the length of the growing 
season have anything to do with it? 

Carl: | don’t think so for grass. 

Robert: When we studied the different re- 
gions in the United States | had a special 
report on vegetation and it said... . 

Juanita: Then why don’t they have grazing? 

Miss Sampel: Perhaps they do. As we read 
we shall find out. But what else would you 
expect to find here? 

Mildred: 1 think they would have beautiful 
scenery if it is advertised for tourists. 

Harry: Well, they have mountains. 

Joyce: Vd think they would have mining. 
They usually do in the mountains. 

Teddy: Vd look for saw mills because they 
have big trees. 

Miss Sampel: How do you know they do? 

Teddy: Well | thought they did. 

David: But that won't do. 

Larry: Here’s a picture that shows a woods. 

Viss Sampel: What book is that, Larry? 

Larry: A fifth grade geography. 

Sandra: There’s another book on the shelf 
that has some in it about the West, too. 

Miss Sampel: Let’s skim through these 
books and see how many different ones do 
have some material to help us. 
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(Ten-minute interval for scanning. ) 

Miss Sampel: How many have we? Let’s 
list them. Suppose we add page numbers to 
help us later. Now that we know where to 
look, let’s see how many things we can list 
that we would find there. Scan quickly. We'll 
come back for details later. Remember, para- 
graph headings, picture captions, topic sen- 
tences, and so forth may save you time now. 
If you finish with the book you have, ex- 
change with a neighbor. 

(Another interval.) 

Juanita: They do have cattle. This book 
says ii 
Fred: 1 found out about the grass and 
water. In this book it says... . (Reads aloud.) 

Janet:. Here is a picture of cows. 

Viss Sampel:; Yes, Janet, won't you pass it 
around so all can see? 

Mildred: Here is a book on national parks 
but I didn’t have time to read it. 

Miss Sampel: Perhaps you would like to get 
that ready for tomorrow. Also tomorrow we 
shall list on the blackboard as many things 
as we can find that they do jn this region. 

Fred: | can get this about the round-ups 
ready for tomorrow, too, if you want me to. 

Viss Sampel: Very well. 1 am sure we 
would all like to hear it. 

What Were the Objectives? 

Two interesting scenes! Let us pause 
a moment to think about what was hap- 
pening. Certainly the tone seemed to be 
different. But, why? 

Consider the obvious objectives in 
Miss Case’s class. As the teacher. she 
evidently felt it was her responsibility to 
tell the children what to do, see that they 
did it, then check up on them to see if 
they did. She supplied the questions 
and the children were supposed to 
supply the answers. 

The usual reason for asking a question 
is because some one wants to know the 
answer. That is not true in this situation. 
Miss Case did not want to know the an- 
swers. She already knew. She merely 
wanted to know if the pupils knew. The 
children did not want to know the 
answers. They merely wanted Miss Case 
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to be impressed with the fact that they 
did know. 

And why was it so important that the 
teacher know that the children knew the 
answers? If she were sure they knew she 
would bestow a reward in the form of a 
much coveted word of approval, an “A” 
or a promotion. 

Then what was the child’s objective? 
It might have been social approval or 
prestige among his classmates. It might 
have been a reward in the form of a 
mark or a promotion. It might even have 
been the quarter Uncle John gives for 
“A’s” or Dad’s dollar for passing. 

But what 
studies topic? Let’s see! What were they 
talking about? Oh! yes. It had some- 
thing to do with imports and exports at 
the port of New Orleans. But then if no 
one was particularly concerned about 


has become of the social 


what they shipped in or out and why, 
the information was lost in the pursuit 
of other objectives. \s for the reasons 
for the exports and imports, they didn’t 
At least, the book didn’t 
say and Miss Case didn’t ask. Besides, 
they wouldn’t be asked for on the test. 

What about the objectives in Miss 
Sampel’s class? Who asked the ques- 
tions? Who wants to know what the 
people do in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion? Notice that the children are think- 
ing and interpreting instead of merely 
remembering. Observe the way they talk 
back and forth among themselves instead 
of always in answer to the teacher's 
direct question. 

In one case we close our books to pass 
a test. In the other case we open our 
books to seek wanted information. In 
one we recite facts to satisfy an assign- 
ment. In the other we search for facts 
to support a theory or verify a belief. 
First, we give a report because it has 
been assigned. Second, we volunteer to 


seem to matter. 
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prepare a report because we have acces 
to material that the rest of the class want 
to hear. In one class all children ha 
read the same assignment regardless o| 
ability or interest. In the other class in 
formation came from a_ variety 0! 
sources. Thus the so-called recitation 
period was alternately a quiz session 01 
a sharing period. 


Which Teacher Taught? 

By way of summary, then, Miss Case’s 
class was engaged in an assignment- 
recitation procedure. Fact questions and 
word or phrase answers were typical. 
The children had a common and uniform 
assignment with reading of printed ma- 
terial as the sole source of information. 
No wonder the teacher complained, 
“These children shouldn’t be in my class. 
They can’t even read the assignment.” 

In the recitation period itself the pupil 
who was capable and had prepared his 
lesson learned nothing because he al- 
ready knew. Perhaps the pupil who was 
less capable and less well prepared 
learned little or nothing either, because 
listening was not an acceptable means 
of finding out the answers. If the recita- 
tion period did not result in learning. 
then did the teacher teach? It is doubtful. 


Miss Sampel approached her class 


with some interesting information and a 
challenge. She helped them recognize 
problems and find answers. The children 
responded to the stimulus and supplied 
the questions themselves. The discussion 
was based on a group quest for informa- 
tion and reason rather than on repetition 
of facts. Each comment was either an 
honest query seeking wanted informa- 
tion or else a genuine contribution to the 
topic. There seemed to be little or no 
thought given, on the part of either the 
teacher or the pupils, as to whether the 


(Continued on page 96) 
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By RUTH CORNELIUS 


Games Minus Competition 


Ruth Cornelius, teacher in the Hempstead School, St. Louis, Missouri, 
describes cooperative versions of favorite games in which the players 
compete against non-human elements, shares her observations of chil- 
dren's reactions to them, and poses questions to be answered through 
further experimentation with this type of game. 


"Wy COULDN'T THERE BE GAMES IN 
which the players do not compete?” 
asked a professor in an education class 
several years ago. It is a question which 
I have been trying to answer ever since. 
It is a question which children playing 
cooperative games have been unknow- 
ingly helping to answer. Here are some 
observations of the reactions of various 
children to cooperative games: 


Dale was insecure at home, starved for love 
and affection. He had been in the habit of 
having temper tantrums, for example, after 
a competitive game of marbles at recess. He 
would become red in the face, almost bursting 
with anger, hitting anything that was in his 
way. 

When he learned to play a cooperative 
game, his control was never taxed to the same 
degree. Losing a cooperative game seemed 
to be made bearable by the fact that others 
shared the loss with him. 

In playing “Half In and Half Out” Dale 
often found it difficult to wait while others 
played. His over-eagerness to flick the discs 
successfully caused fumbles. Nevertheless, he 
showed none of the extreme behavior actions 
as when his ego was shaken in a competitive 
game. 

Sandra played with no one during 
“choosing time” when everyone did what he 
wanted to do. She drew or looked at a book. 

One day while dictating to the teacher a 
story which seemed to be autobiographical, 
Sandra was asked what the girl in the story 
liked to do. “Build with blocks.” she said. 

After a few days Sandra was encouraged 
to build with blocks with another child. She 
did so for several days. Then one day she 
got the jacks, sat down on the floor, and 
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started to play the cooperative version. A 
small group joined her in the game. She 
seemed lost in the group. With no opponents, 
no attention was directed to her. She played 
with the group. 

Dolores was playing cooperative jumping 
rope with some other children at recess. 
Several times she had taken her turn, jumped, 
but failed to get out at the proper time. Once 
she started jumping, she didn’t know when 
to stop. 

After retarding the progress of the group 
several times, her turn came again. The rest 
of the group was intent on having her con- 
tribute toward their progress. Before she 
jumped they said, “Jump seven times and 
then get out.” In unison they counted for her. 
When they reached seven they shouted, 
“Seven. Get out!” She did, took the end of 
the rope. and the game continued. 

Dolores seemed pleased to have contributed 
to the progress of the game. The group seemed 
satisfied in having succeeded in helping her 
understand. 


The games referred to in the above 
observations are characterized by the 
following qualities: 

A cooperative game has a goal that all 
players have in common. There is no team 
against team; no player against player. All 
players play together in an attempt to attain 
their goal. 

In a cooperative game, all the players win 
or all the players lose. If the goal is attained, 
the game is won for all players. If, on the 
other hand, the goal is not reached, all the 
players lose the game. 

In a cooperative game all players compete 
against the non-human elements—a ball or 
numbers or cards or time—rather than 
against any of the players. The obstacles these 











non-human elements offer serve as the chal- 
lenge. They are the obstacles to be overcome 
or competed against. 

In a cooperative game the players do not 
play identically, necessarily, but unitedly in 
an effort to reach the common goal. 


“Circle Kick’—an Example 

Perhaps these characteristics will take 
on more meaning and clarity when ap- 
plied to a specific game like “Circle 
Kick.” It is a very simple game, not at 
all highly organized. It appeals to six- 
or seven-year-olds. 

A circle about ten feet in diameter is 
marked on the floor or ground. Any number of 
players may play, usually six to twelve. The 
players place and space themselves on this 
circle, facing the center. The goal for all 
players is to keep kicking the ball from one 
player to another with neither players nor 
ball leaving the circle boundary line. Every 
successful kick counts a point. Before the 
game is begun, the players set the goal in 
points, i.e., “Let’s see if we can get fifteen 
kicks.” 

The Common Goal: To kick the ball back 
and forth the number of times agreed upon 
by the group. 

All Players Win or Lose: The player re- 
ceiving the ball kicks it quickly to anyone 
else in the circle. That player kicks it to 
another. If the ball is kicked outside of the 
circle, it is out of bounds and the game is 
forfeited. The game is lost for all players. 
The ball is retrieved and the game is begun 
again with the successful kick scoring one 
point. Each additional kick scores an addi- 
tional point. If the desired number of points 
is acquired without any out-of-bound kicks 
or without any player touching the ball with 
his hands, the game is won for all players. 

{ll Players Compete Against the Non- 
human Elements: The non-human elements 
in “Circle Kick” include the ball and the 
circle boundary line. The players may or may 
not succeed in preventing the ball from going 
out of bounds. All players are attempting to 
overcome the obstacles afforded by the ball 
and the line. No player is attempting to com- 
pete against another person. 

{ll Players Do Not Necessarily Play Iden- 
tically: All players do not have to kick iden- 





tically nor take their turns in the same orde: 
One player may make a long kick across th 
circle. The player receiving this kick ma 

make a less forceful kick to someone a shorte 
distance from him. Another player may ru: 
to fill an empty space in the circle in an al 
tempt to receive a ball misdirected towa 

a player. The unpredictable pattern of th 
ball’s motion affords interest for six- and 
seven-year-olds, makes possible a variety o! 
responses, and contributes to the game’s pro 
gress rather than stimulates identical plays 
from everyone. 


Play Is One of the Ways 

It seems likely that games which in- 
corporate the above characteristics will 
be less authoritarian than competitive 
activities. It has been observed, too, that 
rules become more flexible. With no 
other team, side or individual to com- 
pete against, the players can agree on 
modifications of the game as it pro- 
gresses. This flexibility stimulates more 
creativity; hence new games or varia- 
tions result. 

It has also been observed rather con- 
sistently that more planning takes place 
whfle the game goes on. More sugges- 
tions are made. There seems to be less 
resentment toward an individual bung- 
ling a play. The group as a whole at- 
tempts to cover individuals’ errors. 

Thus the question stands: ‘Why 
couldn't there be games in which the 
players do not compete?” Yes, why not? 
Cooperative games are structured upon 
the assumptions that play is one of the 
channels whereby learnings take place 
and that cooperative attitudes can be 
fostered. Encouragement to continue 
experimentation with cooperative games 
lies in the belief that someday these 
hypotheses may be further substantiated : 

Cooperative attitudes are desirable. 

{ttitudes are built through activities. 

Play is an activity. 

Games are one type of play. 
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Many persons probably will not agree 
ihat cooperative games are a means of 
developing cooperative attitudes. This 
variance of opinion merely points to the 
need for scientific study of how cooper- 
ative attitudes develop. Many questions 
loom before us: 


Is the revision of competitive games into 
cooperative games the logical order of events? 
Or. is play a reflection of society? If it is a 
reflection, it may be that play cannot take on 
all of the cooperative aspects until society 
becomes cooperative. 

What is the therapeutic value in coopera- 
tive games compared to that in competitive 
games? Is there varying effect on the atti- 
tudes of an over-aggressive individual and of 
a timid individual? 


Cooperative Versions 
of Well-Known Games 


Undoubtedly additional questions 


will come to mind as the following ver- 
sions of cooperative games are read: 


Cooperative Three Deep The players 
form a double circle with each player in the 
outer circle standing immediately behind a 
plaver in the inner circle. One player stands 
in the center of the double circle. He throws a 
ball (preferably a large rubber or volley ball) 
to any player in the inner circle. 

Immediately upon releasing the ball, the 
center player runs and stands behind someone 
in the outer circle. This makes that section 
of the circle three deep. 

The third person—the one nearest the cen- 
ter of the circle—must then run to the centet 
in time to catch the ball that in the meantime 


has passed from the inner circle to the outer 
circle and back to the center. 

The new player in the center now throws 
the ball to another player in the inner circle, 
runs. and takes a position behind a player in 
the outer circle. The third person in that 
section must run to the center. 

And so the game continues. The object is 
to keep a steady movement of the ball from 
an inner circle player to an outer circle player 
and back to the center player. 

Pan Pong—Kach player has a pan—a 
sauce pan, frying pan or tray. The players 
form a circle. One player bounces the ball 
out of his pan into the pan of the next player. 
The purpose is to see how long the ball can 
be kept bouncing from one pan to the next. 
If a player cannot get the ball on to the next 
pan in one bounce, he may keep bouncing 
the ball until the transfer can be made. 

Cooperative Jumping Rope—Two players 
turn the rope. Other players line up to jump. 
The first player jumps once, runs out, takes 
one end of the rope. The player who has been 
turning goes to the end of the line to await 
his turn to jump. Meanwhile the second 
player has jumped two times, run out, and 
taken the other end of the rope, relieving that 
player to go to the end of the line. The third 
player jumps three times and runs out; the 
next, four times, and so forth. If a miss 
occurs, the next player jumps once; the next, 
twice, and so on. The goal is to see how long 
the game can continue without a miss. 


Regardless of the questions these 
games may raise, are they not worth a 
try as we attempt to help boys and girls 
learn the values of cooperation in a too 
competitive world? 





Childhood 


By HARRIET MocrAn TYNG 


Who pictures childhood happiest of years 
Rich in beliefs 

Has lost the memory of secret fears. 
Of hidden griefs. 
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Yet who portrays it dreariest and clings 


To man’s estate 


Forgets the ecstasy that little things 


Could once create. 
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On the International Scene 


FROM A’ RECENT Is- 
From South Africa sue of UNESCO 
and the Philippines World Review these 
two news items have 
been clipped: 

South Africa: An experiment to bring first- 
class music to every child in’ Transvaal 
schools started last February when nine cars 
carrying the Johannesburg Municipal Orches- 
tra set out on its first trip through Western 
Transvaal. To make this pioneer experiment 
in musical education possible, 50,000 pounds 
a year has been allocated for a_ five-year 
period by the Transvaal administration. 
During this time it is hoped that every child 
in the area will hear the orchestra at least 
Once. 

Philippines: A new chapter in the history 
of education is being written in the Philip- 
pines. A total of thirty-four percent of the 
national budget for 1949 is going into the 
reconstruction of the Philippine school sys- 
tem from the primary grades to teacher edu- 
cation programs. 

At the request of the Philippine govern- 
ment, Unesco sent a team of educational ex- 
perts to the islands to make a three-month 
study of Philippine education. It was headed 
by Floyd Reeves of the University of Chi- 
cago. Working with him were C. A. Lewis 
of Canada, S. Y. Chu of China, and Paul 
Hanna of the United States. 


Dorotruy ERBE, 
teacher in the St. Louis 
public schools, has 


From Austria 


been reviewing Ger- 
man and Austrian magazines sent in exchange 
with Cuitpnoop Epucation. She reports 
these article in an issue of Osterreichisch 
Amerikanische Gesellsehajt: 

“American Youth” by Leo Lania. The 
author tells why he believes in the young 
citizen of the United States. He believes the 
youth of America is more serious and shows 
a greater sense of responsibility; that he is 
not so easily taken in by slogans and cam- 
paign promises and seems much stronger than 
the youth in Fascist countries. 

“Social Note” by B. Wendling. The Aus- 


trian-American Society was entertaining a 





group of students who were to leave shor! 
for study in America. The festivities wi 
interrupted by the arrival of a group 

American tourists. most of them teachers a 
students on a tour of Europe. They happen 
to be in Vienna that day and had been i 
vited to drop in. In a few minutes the lat 
room was overcrowded, contact was esta 
lished immediately, and a lively discussi: 
was under way. The American visito 
were very eager for information and the Au 
trians present were almost exhausted from t! 
number of questions they had to answer. T! 
heat was terrific but none of the guests seem: 
to mind it. The conversations were so an 
mated that two hours seemed to fly. 

This meeting showed once more how in 
portant personal contact between people o! 
different nations is to understanding. Such 
informal meetings should be held in larg: 
numbers in the future. We hope there will b: 
many opportunities. 

We are convinced that our students will 
have a “very good time” over there. We draw 
this conclusion from the friendly comrade- 
ship of our American guests who will be ou 
hosts and fellow students. 

“Freedom from a Sociological Viewpoint.” 
Reprinted from the American Sociological Re- 
view. This article discusses the freedom of the 
individual, pointing out that freedom is 
threatened if one group gets too powerful. 
Any group monopoly hampers freedom of 
every individual. 

Acnes N. Bass, A PRO- 
fessional writer who 
lives in New York City. 
contributes the follow- 
ing account of a nursery in Guatemala City: 


Complete Service 
for Ninos 
in Guatemala City 


Twenty-five years ago in Guatemala City, a 
group of people started a day nursery that has 
grown into one of the most remarkable serv- 
ices for children in the world. Here in one 
institution a child receives not only day care, 
good food and fun but also clinical check-ups. 
psychological treatment if necessary, dentis- 
try. instruction, and hospitalization in case o! 
illness. 

There are today four branches of the Casa 
del Ninos caring for a total of fifteen hundred 
children daily. Out in the air and sunshine it 
is hygienically possible to have many more 
children in a given area than it is in North 
America. Space is inexpensive; one-storied 
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houses and patios are easily built; heating is 
no problem; fruit and vegetables grow at 
hand the year round. All this makes it pos- 
sible to care for a child at a cost of nine to 
ten cents a day. 

Yet in spite of nature’s cooperation, a large 
hudget must be met. The government supplies 
fifty percent of the money; the rest is con- 
tributed by parents, by interested individuals, 
hy civic and religious groups. The balance 
comes from a large annual lottery. Here Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Jews, Indians, Spanish, and 
Chinese children mingle and each group makes 
a contribution to a special service or to the 
general fund. 

The Casas are the work of a small pioneer 
eroup which continues its interest. The lay 
board of eleven people rotate their jobs and 
offices, meet every week for conferences, and 
have been to other cities throughout the 
world visiting similar institutions. The paid 
staff of physicians is distinguished in their 
fields and have the most modern equipment 
at their command. 

As to personnel, young girls are given a 
two year in-service training in the Casas, re- 
ceiving board and lodging, clothing, and a 
small amount of pay. As graduates they per- 
form under supervision the duties of nurses 
in the clinics, teachers, dietitians, and _play- 
ground directors—smiling, gentle, well-taught 
people. 

The children who come here range in age 
from about a year and a half to seven, when 
they go to school. Graduates are encouraged 
to return to their alma mater for regular ex- 
aminations. In this way they are kept physi- 
cally fit and are given a feeling of still belong- 
ing. Futhermore any child in the city, whether 
or not an alumnus of the Casas, may attend 
the clinics. Thus the influence of the nursery 
extends itself through the years among the 
whole population. 

A woman’s first contact with the Casa may 
be a prenatal visit. During pregnancy she 
comes back periodically and finally receives 
the package of supplies necessary for the 
home delivery of her child. After delivery she 
is visited at home by nurses who explain the 
newer ways with children. If she becomes ill 
at any time or is forced to be away from 
home, she may board her infant at one of the 
branch houses especially set up for such emer- 
gencies. Every Sunday morning there is a 
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parents’ meeting at each Casa. Every year a 
certificate is given in token of attendance. 
Once a month at these meetings a medal is 
given to the mother who is considered to have 
the best home for her children. 

What all this adds up to is completeness. 
In many of our North American cities we 
have some day care services but their finances 
are often on a precarious footing. We have 
clinics but they are overcrowded. We have 
some psychological counseling but not enough 
to meet our needs, and practically none for 
preschool children. The result is that many of 
our young children get something of what 
they need but far from all of them get any- 
thing they need. 

In Guatemala City all services are used by 
a large group of children because they are 
centralized and extensively available. 


ALice MIEL, ASSOCIATE PRO- 
fessor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, who 
is serving in an advisory capacity to Puerto 
Rican educators contributes this observation: 

Educators in Puerto Rico are far ahead of 
most schools in continental United States in 
their framework of social education for the 
elementary school. For several years now 
they have scheduled a block of time known 
as “Community Problems,” an attempt at in- 
tegration of social studies, science, and _ re- 
lated fields around pressing problems of the 
Island. 

The general plan for the preparation of 
source units for Puerto Rican schools is a 
far cry from the stereotyped units taught in 
Stateside schools—home and school, commu- 
nity helpers, primitive peoples, type regions, 
United States and Europe in grades one to 
six respectively. A great deal of attention is 
given to problems of nutrition; common dis- 
eases: cleanliness and_ sanitation; home, 
school, and community improvement and 
beautification; city planning: slum clearance; 
improved recreation facilities, and economic 
problems of the Island. 

While the teachers are still learning to use 
cooperative planning as a method of attack on 
these problems and a wide range of commu- 
nity resources in solving them, they are off 
to a good start because they are working with 
children on things that matter in their lives 
and in the lives of the adults served by the 
school. 


In Puerto Rico 


latent 
“~ 
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News HERE and THERE. . 
By MARY E. LEEPER 





New ACE Branch 

Arvada Association for Childhood Education, Colo- 
rado 

Mathilde Gecks 

On August third, at the age of eighty-two, 
Mathilde C. Gecks of St. Louis, Missouri, passed 
away. Miss Gecks had been a member of the public 
school instruction department for fifty-five years be- 
fore her retirement in 1943, and assistant superin- 
tendent of instruction since 1929. 

For many years Miss Gecks has been an interested 
member of the Association for Childhood Education 
and, since January 26, 1932, a life member of ACEI. 
Changes 

Bernice Baxter, from Children’s Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D. C. where she directed preliminary planning 
for the 1950 White-House Conference on Children, 
to director of Intergroup, Intercultural and Interna- 
tional Education in the public schools of Oakland, 
California. 

Helen Laurie, from general supervision in the 
Seattle, Washington, public schools to St. Paul, 
Minnesota, where she will do research work in chil- 
dren’s literature and elementary education. 

ACE! Receives Gift 

Winifred E. Bain recently presented to the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, through its Executive Board. one 
thousand dollars. Miss Bain, chairman of the 
Advisory Committee and immediate past presi 
dent of the Association, suggested that the 
money be considered a part of the stipend 
paid the 1949-50 ACEI Fellow. Used in this 
way. the generous gift becomes a valuable 
contribution, not only to the current work at 
Headquarters, but also to the future work of 
the Association in the area represented by the 
1949-50 Fellow. 

ACEI 1949-50 Fellow 

Catherine Bowles of Provo, Utah, began 
work at ACEI Headquarters in Washington 
on September sixth as the 1949-50 ACEI Fel 
low. Miss Bowles, while representing all 
branch members, will be the special repre- 
sentative of branches in the states known as 
the Great Plains Region—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado. North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah. 
Wyoming. Montana, and Idaho. Miss Bowles 
experience as a teacher in rural schools, as a 
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teacher in Provo 
and as an active 
worker with 
parent - teacher 
groups contrib- 
utes to her value 
as a member of 
the Headquarters 
staff. 

At ACEI Head- 
quarters the Fel- 
low is a_ repre- 





sentative of the ~ 
members of the 
Association. She f 


takes part in the 
routine work so 
that she may be- 
come familiar with all phases of the work at 
the Headquarter’s office and with all of the 
organization’s activities. She participates in 
staff and board conferences and presents there 
the viewpoint of the teacher in the classroom. 
the member in the local branch or state group. 

Opportunities are given the Fellow to be 
come acquainted, not only with the work of 
the ACEI, but also the work of other nationa! 
and international organizations. She visits 
schools in the Washington area and investi 
gates the services that government bureaus 
offer to those interested in children. 

This Fellowship was established in 1939. 
It covers a period of eleven months and the 
invitation goes in turn to teachers in diffe 
ent sections of the country. The recipient is 
selected by the Executive Board of the Asso 
ciation and an invitation is extended to he: 
through the superintendent of the school 
system in which she teaches. 

The Association’s needs and plan of work 
for each particular year. as well as the pet 
sonal qualifications of the teacher, guide th: 
selection of the Fellow. In order that there 
be freedom to select appointees on this basis. 
applications are not encouraged. The Fellow 
for 1950-51 will be selected from the South- 


east Area. 


Catherine Bowles 


Study Grant 
Gerhild Ries of Jugenheim, Hesse, Germany. 
arrived in September for a year of study in 
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this country. She will attend the University 
of Cincinnati for the first semester. Travel 
and study at other institutions are included 
n plans for the remainder of the year. 

Miss Ries, a graduate of the Pedagogical 
Institute at Jugenheim, expects to return to 
Germany as a teacher in the elementary school. 

Her visit in this country is jointly spon- 
sored by the College Club of Cincinnati and 
the ACEI, with Helen Bertermann as liaison 
chairman of the project. The gift of one 
thousand dollars to the project by the College 
Club is being administered by the ACEI. 


Recent ACEI Publications 

For Parents Particularly: This bulletin 
about. children at home and at school is a 
collection of articles reprinted from CHILD- 
Hoop Epucation. It has been prepared in 
response to many requests from both parents 
and teachers that articles from the 1948-49 
issues be made available in permanent form. 
Teachers will want to place this bulletin in 
the hands of many parents. Parents will want 
to share it with teachers. Order from the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Pages, 40. Price, fifty cents. 

Recommended Equipment and Supplies: 
Even while you use the 1949 edition of Equip- 
ment and Supplies, the 1950 revision is being 
prepared. Every revision should be more use- 
ful than the one before. To make this true, 
your help is needed. Send to Headquarters 
the names of desirable equipment and depend- 
able materials not now listed. Add the name 
and address of the manufacturer. He will be 
invited to send the materials to one of the 
ACEI’s test centers. Have a part in making this 
bulletin a reliable source of information. 

The 19419 ACEI Yearbook: This publication 
records the work of the Association during 
the past year and outlines the program for 
the year ahead. It was mailed, October first, 
to presidents and secretaries of all branches 
and to those contributing and life members 
who requested it before September fifteenth. 


Exchange Teachers Arrive 

In August, ninety-three teachers from Great 
Britain. sixteen from Canada, and seven from 
France arrived to teach in schools in one 
hundred eight different cities in thirty-four 
states. The same number of teachers from 
this country are now in schoolrooms in Great 
Britain, Canada, and France. 
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This teacher exchange program is spon- 
sored by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency; the Department of State, 
and a group of national education organiza- 
tions working through the Committee on the 
Interchange of Teachers. Paul E. Smith of the 
Office of Education is chairman of this Com- 
mittee. This is the fourth year for the British- 
American teacher exchange; the third for the 
Canadian-United States exchange; and the 
second for the exchange of teachers between 
France and this country. ACE branches, as in 
the past, will welcome these exchange teachers 
into the activities of local branches. 
Conference on Childhood Education 


At the invitation of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, more than one hundred southern 
leaders in childhood education conferred to- 
gether on the campus of the College, June 29- 
July 1. Ten agencies joined the College in 
sponsoring the Conference. These were: 

(American Association of Colleges for Teacher 

Education 

American Association of School Administrators 

Association for Childhood Education International 

Association for Student Teaching 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 

opment 

Department of Elementary School Principals 

Southern Association’s Cooperative Study of Ele- 

mentary Education 

State Departments of Education, Southern Region 

State Education Association, Southern Region 

Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 

United States Office of Education, Elementary 

Division 

The theme—“Working Together for Chil- 
dren’ —was discussed and demonstrated. 

General sessions, discussion groups, and 
state groups planning for action, in turn, 
gathered under the beautiful trees of the 
Peabody campus. There they dealt realistically 
with the problems involved in meeting the 
needs of children. Reports given at the final 
general session offered proof that the purpose 
of the conference had been fulfilled—“To co- 
ordinate efforts of many people in many 
groups into a program of action for the im- 
provement of the educational opportunities 
for the children of the south. 

School Lunch Appropriation 

The appropriation, beginning July 1, 1949, 
for the school lunch program is $83,500,000. 
This is $8,500,000 more than was appropri- 
ated for the past year. The increased appro- 
priation will permit expansion of the school 
lunch program in many localities. 
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Books FOR CHILDREN .. 
Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 








About Children’s Books 


THE STORY BEHIND MODERN BOOKS. 
By Elizabeth Rider Montgomery. 432 
Fourth Ave., New York: Dodd, Mead. 1949. 
Pp. 208. $2.50. 


AMERICAN CHILDREN THROUGH THEIR 
BOOKS, 1700-1835. By Monica Kiefer. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1948. Pp. 248. $3.50. 


FROM ROLLO TO TOM SAWYER AND 
OTHER PAPERS. By Alice M. Jordan. 248 
Boylston St., Boston: The Horn Book Inc., 
1948. Pp. 160. $3.75. Every elementary 

school should add to its library Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s book about children’s favorite mod- 
ern authors and illustrators. Flack, Gag, Me- 
Closkey, Seredy, Estes and a host of others 
are here. The fascinating details about how 
they happened to write their books and make 
their pictures are brought together from many 
sources and related in delightful style ready to 
be told or read to the children. 

Advanced students of children’s literature 
will appreciate the two histories of children’s 
books in this country. It is interesting to note 
that it has taken two stout volumes to bring 
us as far as Tom Sawyer. Heaven help the 
historian who attempts a similar chronicle 
for the last half century. Miss Kiefer’s book 
is meticulously documented and well indexed. 


Picture Story Books 


(MOS AND THE MOON. Story and pictures 
by Jan B. Balet. 114 Fifth Ave, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1948. Unpaged. 
$2.50. Like many another mortal, Amos 

wanted the moon. He consulted such friends 

as the baker, the watchmaker, and the fisher- 
man but only Joe, the Chinese laundryman, 
was any help. Between them, Joe and Amos 
worked out a plan by which Amos could cap- 
ture the moon—or at least the image of the 
moon—every once in a while. And after all, 
that’s about the best anyone can do. Beauti- 
ful format, brilliant pictures, fascinating city 
shops add to the charm of this delightful 
story. \ges 4 to 7. 





HODIE. By Katherine and Bernard Garbut 
554 Madison Ave., New York: Aladdi 
Books, 1949. Unpaged. $1.75. Here is 

choice farm and dog story. Hodie, a bi 

French poodle with a fancy haircut, was bar 

ished to a farm because he was too gay. Hodi: 

loved the farm, made friends with all th 
animals but was scorned by the farmer fo 
his antics. The farmer did not know tha 

Hodie was learning to herd and to guard 

until Hodie surprised him by rounding up a 

flock of runaway turkeys. “Why he /ikes to 

work,” said the surprised farmer and from 
then on cheerful Hodie was a farm dog. Work 
gaily done may be well done, too, is the un- 
obtrusive moral of this rich and altogether 
delightful story. Ages 5 to 8. 


COWBOY SMALL. By Lois Lenski 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York: Oxford University Press, 
1949. Unpaged. $1. 


THE LITTLE COWBOY. By Margaret Wise 
Brown. Pictures by Esphyr Slobodkina. 
513 Sixth Ave., New York: William Scott, 
1949, Unpaged. $1.50. Here are two amus- 

ing cowboy picture books for the youngest. 

Miss Brown’s book follows her familiar big 

and little pattern with big cowboy in big type 

and little cowboy in little type. The faceless 
figures are full of action but hard to see. 

There is no story, not much information, but 

the pictures are gay. 

Lois Lenski follows the pattern of her 
other “Small” books, and a very good pattern 
it is. She gives a serious informative account 
of Cowboy Small’s activities in her gravest 
career story style. There is a beautifully 
illustrated glossary of the special cowboy 
lingo with definitions. Everything is clear 
and understandable and this latest Small 
character is as bland and convincing as all 
the others. Ages 4 to 8. 


For Older Children 
AT THE PALACE GATES. By Helen Rand 
Parish. Pictures by Leo Politi. 18 E. 48th 
St.. New York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 64. 
$2. Helen Rand Parish has created an un- 
forgettable character in Paco, the little Peru- 
vian hillbilly, at large in the great city of 
Lima. Paco has two major problems. He is 
determined to keep out of the clutches of 
Public Welfare and to keep close to the palace 
(Continued on page 86) 
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— She has more leisure time 
now, and still prepares her les- 
sons efficiently. With her own 
set of the completely new, 
$2,000,000 WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA at hand, she’s found 
her teaching load lighter. For in 
the new World Book are the an- 
swers to the thousand and one 
questions children ask her all 
day. In the World Book are sug- 
gestions for related reading and 
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[bits Teacher HAS HER OWN SET OF THE NEW 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


study projects to amplify class- 
room lessons. 


Today, teachers have never been 
busier or schools more crowded. 
Yet, the new World Book is even 
more helpful — in school, home, 
and library —than ever before in 
its 30-year history. Not merely 
a revision, it is completely new, 
from cover to cover. Includes all 
the up-to-date material teachers 





expect from the World Book — 
covers all important fields thor- 
oughly and authoritatively. 


In the classroom or at home, 
you'll find the new World Book 
an invaluable aid to your work. 
See it today! Write for free book- 
let giving actual pages and pic- 
tures. The World Book Encyclo- 
pedia, Dept. CE10-49, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Earn Your 


Own Set 


plus EXTRA INCOME 
by selling the World 
Book in your spare 
time. Dignified, prof- 
itable employment 
if you qualify. Free 
training, no invest- 
ment required. Write 
Arthur W. Morrison, 
Manager, WORLD 
BOOK, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 





































RFI Introducing 
NANCY’S 
WORLD 


First book for 
First grade 
{4 in 


: THE NEW 
—_ WINSTON 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Mary Willcockson 
By Roy A. Price 
Gertrude Hildreth 
TOM’S TOWN, Grade Two—Ready Jan. 1 





Write for further information. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





Books FOR CHILDREN 
(Continued from page 84) 

gates behind which live his special friends. 
the gentle vicunas from his own mountains 
How Paco shines shoes, teases the policemen 
makes a variety of friends and finally saves 
the life of the President make an appealing 
adventure story delightfully told. Leo Po 
liti’s pictures are as amusing and tender as 
the story. Ages 7 to 12. 


THE BELLS OF BLEECKER STREET. 
Written and illustrated by Valenti Angelo 
Vew York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. 186. 
$2.50. Joey Enrico and his friend Patrick 

Ryan (Pete the Squeak) are an enterpris 

ing pair but certainly they never expected 

to find themselves in possession of a plaste: 
toe from the statue of St. John. Joey's 
struggles to return the toe continue through- 
out the story, alternating with periods of 
cherishing it as a kind of super good-luck 
piece. Warm family life, community celebra- 
tions, fathers and friends returning from the 
war are the background for the adventures 
of these very real city boys. Ages 9 to 12. 








EVERYTHING 
for 


NURSERY SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN, 
CHILD CARE INSTITUTIONS, 
SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 

TABLES, CHAIRS, COTS, EASELS 
HOLLOW BLOCKS, UNIT BLOCKS 
MANIPULATIVE PLAY TOYS 
TRANSPORTATION TOYS 
DOLL CORNER EQUIPMENT 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
ARTS & CRAFTS SUPPLIES 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Ask for illustrated catalog No. 9 





201 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





NONBREAKABLE RECORDINGS 
by 
MARTHA BLAIR FOX 


For Kindergarten & Primary Grades 
Excellent supplementary teaching aids especially 
prepared for the classroom. They fit into the 
course of study, lead to other activities and de- 
velop auditory discrimination. Used and endorsed 
by hundreds of schools. 

SERIES I—Eight 10” double faced records 
George Washington Rabbit & His Granny—Little 
Tug That Tried—Henny Penny—Little Gray Pony 
—Old Woman & Her Pig—Twenty Froggies 
Went to School—Jojo, The Organ Grinder’s 
Monkey 
Price for Series—$9.75 (Postpaid) incl. Teacher’s 
Guide 
SERIES I1I—Seven 12” double faced Vinylite records 
Three Little Pigs—Shoemaker & The Elves—Johnny 
Cake—Little Engine That Could—Nutcracker & 
King Mouse—White Easter Rabbit—Laughing 
Jack-O-Lantern 
Price $12.50 for Series (Postpaid) incl. Teacher’s 
Guide 
Subject to return at our expense if not completely 
satisfied 
Educational Dept. 


FOX RECORDS FOR CHILDREN 


1558 N. Vine St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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William R. Scott, inc., Publisher 


{ By Margaret Wise Brown 


TWO > 
LITTLE 
TRAINS 


Miastrated by Jean (harter 





A LEPSFINDOUT 





STORIES OF THE PEOPLE 
WHO ARE AMERICA 


Dorothy Canfield 


OCTOBER 1949 





Young Scott kal! Books 


RANGE IN AGE FROM 2 TO 14 
IN GRADES FROM KINDERGARTEN TO EIGHTH 


For the Youngest: 

THE VERY LITTLE DOG by Grace Skaar. 3-color pictures by the 
author. Cardboard book about a dog that grew bigger when he was 
good, which he was most of the time, but even when he wasn’t so 
good, he grew bigger! 24 cardboard pages, lacquered paper over 
boards, cloth back strip, $1.00. 


For 4 to 7’s: 

TWO LITTLE TRAINS by Margaret Wise Brown. Full-color pic- 
tures by Jean Charlot that have truly childlike distinction. As young 
as playing trains, with bridges, tracks and tunnels, told in simple, 
musical cadence. 40 pages, $1.50. 


For 5 to 8’s: 

IT LOOKS LIKE THIS by Irma E. Webber. Pictures by the author. 
Both an animal book, and “‘a point of view” book, teaching respect 
for others’ observation, and how to combine it with one’s own. 
40 pages, cloth back strip, $1.00. 


For 9 to 14’s: 

HOW YOUR BODY WORKS by Herman and Nina Schneider. 
Proper knowledge about your body and how it works means proper 
respect for it. This is a first physiology book, emphasizing the 
young, healthy body and how to keep it that way. The book 
describes the child’s body as it is at the age at which he is reading the 
book. Lots of easy-to-do experiments with simple materials and 
clear pictures by Barbara Ivins. Full cloth, 160 pages, $2.50. 


For 10 and up: 

SOMETHING OLD, SOMETHING NEW by Dorothy Canfield. 
“In all of the stories is the spirit of the American dream. It shines 
out of them so clearly that it seems to drive away the clouds of doubt 
and indecision that beset America of today. This is a grand book. 
It will have a long and happy life.”—Mary Gould Davis, Saturday 
Review of Literature. Pictures by Mary Dana Shipman. Full cloth, 
192 pages, $2.50. 


A complete, illustrated descriptive catalog, giving full information about all 


Young Scott Books in print, with a check list order form, showing educational 


discounts, is available on request from Department CE. 


William R. Scott, Inc. 
513 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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Books FOR TEACHERS. . 
Editor, RUTH G. STRICKLAND 





IMPROVING HUMAN RELATIONS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By Wilbur 
A. Yauch. 49 E. 33rd St., New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 299. $3.50. 


The most significant job in school administra- 
tion is being done by the elementary school 
principal. How that job is done influences 
hundreds of thousands of teachers and mil- 
lions of children. Although Wilbur Yauch’s 
book might well be read by all superinten- 
dents of schools, it is a must for all elementary 
school principals. This man, out of grass- 
roots experience often in earthy terms and 
with the spirit of one who lives what he 
preaches, has set forth such solid thinking in 
relation to the work of an elementary school 
principal that both the old and the new prin- 
cipal should read and think with him. 

The book deals with the most important 
phases of the elementary principal’s work— 
curriculum making, supervision, plant and 
office management, extra activities beyond the 
classroom, teachers, parent relations—but his 
approach to the handling of the problems that 
arise in these areas sets a pattern of thinking 
unique to this book. The rational approach 
to the work of the principal is based upon a 
deep-seated faith that “the mind of man can 
be trusted, if freed.” No one can approach 
even the hope of democratic school adminis- 
tration who fails to have and to keep this 
faith, regardless of discouragement. To find 
a way to make such a faith operate in the 
going concern of an _ elementary school 
through improving group and_ individual 
human relations is the author’s purpose. He 
succeeds well, both in theory and in practical 
application. When you have finished reading 
the book, you will read parts of it again, and 
will have more faith that such an approach 
is workable. 

The techniques suggested for ‘a social 
group operating on the principles of democ- 
racy” are sound both in theory and practice. 
However, as the author points out, the prin- 
cipal must recognize that this theory cannot 
be put into practice over night. It requires 
time, patience, faith in its value. the will and 
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skill to achieve it and, finally, the way 

evaluate progress. The author neglects no 
of these points. In each phase of the develo 
ment he holds high the values of human 
lationships because he believes they are 

the core of administering such a vital instit 
tion as the elementary school. 

One is somewhat amused that the auth 
almost demands that the principal be 
“liberal.” Although this reviewer is a “co 
servative’” (self-named), there would be 1 
conflict between his thinking and that of the 
author. The terms “liberal” and “conserva 
tive” are rather like nicknames at times 
Perhaps both would agree that the principal! 
who is a leader should always be willing to 
grow, to take on sound new ideas easily, to 
challenge others to think broadly in the light 
of newer knowledge in relation to elementary 
education and to human behavior. It might 
be well that both forget these terms. 

This book will find its way into the college 
classroom wherever education for elementary 
principals is being given but it certainly 
should be included in the active library of 
every elementary principal. It is a book you 
can refer to often. The bibliography is an 
excellent one and is often referred to in the 
text. The problems of the elementary school 
principal as listed are practical ones, based on 
careful analysis. Thank you, Mr. Yauch, for 
having written this book. It was needed. 
Reviewed by WENDELL W. Wricut, dean o! 
education, Indiana University. 


READING IN MODERN EDUCATION. B) 
Paul Witty. 285 Columbus Ave., Boston: 
D. C. Heath, 1949. Pp. 319. $3.50. Some 

books about reading should be looked at. 
Some should be read. Some should be studied 
and put into action. In this last classification 
is Paul Witty’s latest book on the teaching of 
reading. It presents reading not only as a 
developmental process but also illuminates 
that point of view with a rich sampling of 
modern research findings and illustrates class- 
room procedures in harmony with the notion 
that reading is related to the individual’s 
growth. 

Both a sound background of theory and 
a concrete treatment of ways and means are 
included. In the former category are the 
reports on studies of children’s interests and 


(Continued on page 90) 
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PAUL WITTY’S 


Reading in Modern Education 


Discusses the latest theories and practices in teaching reading in elementary 
and high schools, and stresses the developmental approach to reading. A 


forward-looking plan for improving instruction in reading is presented. 
£ L £ 


WILLARD C. OLSON’S 
Child Development 


Based on extensive research, this new scientific study by an expert in the field 


considers children’s mental, physical, emotional, and social development in 


relation to their adjustment to school. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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| WITH NEW “BY GRADE” TEACHING REFERENCE BOOKS 4 


<i 
T 7 " r owas 
he New Art Education textbooks show how to do a multitude of <P” 
things. Profusely illustrated, these books are the answer to \e ne 
everybody’s urge to make things which are usable and beautiful. \ 
Not only do they explain many techniques—they also stimulate \ 


creative thinking. 


The student, under the teacher’s guidance, will follow directions 
for making practical things, and from these same directions he will 
conceive, plan and create many new things which are his very 
own. These books are beautifully planned and presented. 


The New Art Education series, grades one through eight with a 
Teacher's Reference Manuol for each grade, are reasonably priced. 
Free folder gladly sent. Dept. CE-21. 


= 


and the cost per student per year averages only on 
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(Continued from page 88) 


motives in reading and the exciting news of 
recent research in children’s vocabulary 
growth which quite upsets generally accepted 
ideas of what children know and understand. 
Much attention needs to be given to this dis- 
covery. 

One of the most valuable sections of this 
volume is that devoted to children’s books, 
for Mr. Witty has no part of the current mis- 
conception that reading and literature are 
different things! Children read and enjoy 
reading if they may choose from a library of 
good books and are not confined to the read- 
ing of texts. The lists of children’s favorites 
and the bibliography for this section are 
worth a good many courses in the teaching of 
reading. 

Nor are the technical aspects of reading 
neglected. Phonics teaching is treated with a 
sense of proportion. Study techniques are 
described. Case «studies involving remedial 
treatment carry the scope of the volume 
through the high school. 

The Selected List of Current News Ma- 
terials contributes an important service from 
primary to adult years. The concept of the 
developmental process of reading from early 
school readiness to the hoped-for literacy of 
the mature adult is consistently carried 
through without over-simplification or loss 
of perspective. The result is one of the clear- 
est, soundest, and most useful references on 
this subject that students, teachers, super- 





The Perry Pictures 


Recommended by thousands of teachers who have 
used them for picture study and story telling. 
Beautiful reproductions 
in sepia, educational 
and so inexpensive at 
only TWO CENTS 
each. Send 60 cents 
TODAY for a set of 
30 subjects selected 
especially for children, 
size 5144 x & Or for 30 
colored pictures,, size 
a x 4, 

56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 small illus- 
trations and sample 





pictures for 25 cents. 
THE 
PERRY PICTURES 
Dignity and COMPANY 
Impudence Box 33, Malden, Mass. 
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visors and parents can expect to find. If us: 
wisely by students and teachers of educatio: 
reading can become a much more productivy 
and more joyous experience for millions | 
boys and girls. Reviewed by Atvina TreEt 
Burrows, Vew York University. 


Some New Textbooks 
for Developing Social Understanding 


STORIES ABOUT SALLY. By  Fleano 
Thomas. (The Tiegs-Adams Social Stud 
dies Series.) 70 Fifth Ave., New York: 
Ginn and Company, 1949. Pp. 125. $1.92 

This is a picture study book for second grade 

children designed to emphasize the know! 

edges, understandings, attitudes, and_ skills 
which will aid them in living intelligently in 
their enlarging world. 

Through Sally's experiences the children 
are introduced to a great variety of contacts 
with home, school, and neighborhood. Inter- 
ests include travel by boat, train, and airplane 
as Sally visits the South in winter time and 
takes a summer vacation trip to mountains, 
ranches, wheat farms, and big cities. The 
picture stories are beautifully told through 
realistic and charmingly colored illustrations 
and a small amount of story text. Other books 
in the series are equally well done. R.S. 


SHARING TOGETHER. By Seward E. Daro. 
Jessie F. McKee, and Edna M. Aldredge. 
(Successful Living Series.) Chicago: Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, 1949. Pp, 246. $1.36. 

Sharing together in the home and school and 
how people in the community and other parts 
of the world are dependent upon one another 
is the theme of this book. Sections deal with 
character traits, good health habits, nature 
stories, early pioneer and Indian life. and 
safety and science lessons in everyday living. 
The book is designed for grade three and is 
pleasantly written. The material on Indian 
life is well done but seems somewhat irrele- 
vant to the theme of the book. The illustra- 
tions in color and black and white are well 
suited to the text.—R.S. 


THE PORTERS TRY SHEEP. By Margaret 
H. Carter. Burlington, Vermont: Sloan 
Foundation Planning Committee, Univer- 
sity of Vermont, 1949. Pp. 39. $.35. This 

book is one of a series on the subject of cloth- 

ing written for use in the schools of rural 
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communities. It is part of an experiment in 
applied economics made possible by a grant 
from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, de- 
signed to improve rural life. The experiment 
has three major parts: studies of clothing 
have been carried on in rural schools of Ver- 
mont, studies of food in the rural school of 
Kentucky, and studies of housing in Florida. 

The Porters Try Sheep is the story of a 
boy who wins a lamb at the fair. His enthusi- 
asm leads his family to study sheep raising 
and to try it on their farm. Home interest 
carries over to school and the county agent 


also has a hand in the project. R.S. 


\ WORLD VIEW. By Clarence Woodrow 
Sorenson. 45 E. 17th St... New York: Sil- 
ver Burdett Company, 1949. Pp. 410. Price 
not given. A World View is the fourth book 

in a series of geography textbooks designed 

to enlarge children’s concepts of man’s place 
in the world. 

In contrast to the usual treatment of geog- 
raphy, the text attempts to present the world 


as a unit, stressing the use of natural resources 
in hunting, herding, farming, and mining 
throughout the earth, past and present, and 
emphasizing man’s dependence upon the 
workers of the modern age who manufacture, 
trade, and transport the world’s useful goods. 

Although written for the upper elementary 
level, the simple vocabulary, which introduces 
new words with adequate development of 
meaning, the well-chosen illustrations, and the 
new type graphic maps make the book a wel- 
come addition to the reference shelf in inter- 
mediate grades. 

Because of the manner of organization of 
material, the text seems particularly well 
suited to use when children explore problems 
of transportation, communication, conserva- 
tion, and group living which arise out of cur- 
rent happenings in the immediate environ- 
ment and are pursued more fully on a re- 
gional or world basis. The book represents a 
worthy departure from the traditional geog- 
raphy text.—Reviewed by Maxine DUNFEE, 
assistant professor, Indiana University. 
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Macedonia Co-operative Community 
All prices F. O. B. Clarkesville, Georgia 


UNIT DIMENSION BUILDING BLOCKS 
Precisely made from poplar 
School sets from $30.38 to $89.30 
Family sets from $4.68 to $14.00 


Special sets to order 


School Set for 4-6 Children 
198 blocks, 12 shapes 
Shipping Weight 100 pounds 
$30.38 


WRITE FOR LIST OF TOYS, 
HOLLOW BLOCKS AND FLOOR BOARDS 
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Bulletins and PAMPHLETS . 
Editor, CELIA BURNS STENDLER 





READING IS FUN. By Roma Gans. UN- 
DERSTANDING CHILDREN’S BEHAV- 
IOR. By Fritz Redl. BEING A GOOD 
PARENT. By James L. Hymes, Jr. UNDER- 
STANDING YOUNG CHILDREN. By 
Dorothy Baruch. DISCIPLINE. By James 
L. Hymes, Jr. Illustrated by Ruth Allcott. 
Ruth Cunningham, editor. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Forty-four to fifty- 
two pages each. Sixty cents each. These 

five pamphlets offer sound and practical help 

for both parents and teachers in their deal- 
ings with children. 

Reading is Fun contains a fresh and stimu- 
lating approach to the problem of reading. 
Miss Gans begins, “It may be shocking, but 
it is true—children are eager to learn.” From 
that introduction’ she expands her theme and 
gives many helpful examples of indigenous 
motivation. She shows how parents and 
teachers can capitalize on children’s desire 
to learn, how grownups can set the pattern, 
how taking time out to listen helps, how 
finding out together is important. Parents 
in particular will get a good deal of help from 
the chapter called “Wanted—A_ Helpful 
Adult” in which Miss Gans disposes of (for- 
ever, we hope) the old notion that a parent 
is to have nothing whatsoever to do with the 
reading process once the child begins school. 

Nor are the reading problems of older chil- 
dren neglected. Pertinent illustrations of 
good and bad practices at all age levels 
abound, and a special section is devoted to 
the reading hurdles of post-beginners. 

Perhaps one of the greatest contributions 
of this bulletin is that the author helps us to 
see reading in the context of the development 
of the whole child and also in sound family 
and school life. Teachers who are tired of 
and distressed by the usual rigamarole in 
connection with the teaching of reading, and 
parents who are seeking a sensible practical 
outlook on the subject will find great satis- 
faction and inspiration in this bulletin. 

In the pamphlet called Understanding Chil- 
dren's Behavior Fritz Redl has done an ad- 
mirable job of translating some of the re- 
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search in child development into languag 
that parents and teachers can understan 
He begins by discussing the developmentz 
stages that children go through and _ point 
out how important it is for us to know thes 
phases so that we do not confuse develop 
mental problems with personality problems. 

His discussion of habit formation is dom 
with clarity and with sense. Mr. Redl points 
out here again that we sometimes confus: 
a certain developmental phase with habit 
formation and that many kinds of behavior: 
that parents and teachers worry about with 
children may be outgrown with the passage 
of time. He also points out that habits can- 
not be broken or changed by simple tricks 
or by force and that psychiatric treatment is 
indicated in the really serious cases. 

Pertinent questions are raised in the sec- 
tion called “Developing His Personality” 
which will help parents and teachers evaluate 
children’s growth at different stages of de- 
velopment. Throughout the bulletin Mr. 
Redl emphasizes the child’s need for affec- 
tion, for belonging, for independence, and 
his specific illustrations of how these needs 
can be met will prove helpful and challenging 
to his readers. 

Being a Good Parent summarizes a_ point 
of view in child rearing which is based upon 
sound mental hygiene. Written in a fresh, 
readable style, this pamphlet sets forth ways 
in which parents can become good parents. 
Different parts of the bulletin emphasize the 
importance of wanting children, of wanting 
children to grow at their own rate, of want- 
ing children to grow in their own direction. 
and of the parent as a teamworker. Thumb- 
nail sketches of bad parents provide horrible 
examples of what happens to a child’s person- 
ality when emotional needs are not met. 

Written from much the same point of view, 
Dorothy Baruch’s Understanding Young Chil- 
dren deals with the kinds of problems faced 
by parents. Her advice with regard to feed- 
ing. toilet training, and crying it out again 
emphasizes the relationship between how such 
problems are handled and personality devel- 
opment, Parents are also helped to see man- 
ners and morals in their proper places. 
Throughout the bulletin, stress is placed on 
letting the child set the pace for his own 
growth and in not pushing him to be clean, 
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principle, quickly grasped by quite for very young child to handle... . 
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and easily taken apart. . . . Promote . . . Long-lasting, natural finish, will 

social and dramatic play. . . . De- not chip, crack or peel. 
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up the set that exactly fits your needs. 
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so your class will have the greatest pos- 
sible use from its Mor-Pla Blox this year. 
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Contents of These Are Your Children 


Children are not small adults; growth patterns 
and individual differences 

Five is a comfortable age; why kindergartens 
are important 

When they are six; development and charac- 
teristics during this important year 

Slowly and steadily ahead: what they are like 
at seven 

Fight is an eager year 

The mature child; understanding the nine- 
year-old 

The preadolescents; at ten and eleven impor- 
tant changes are just ahead; how to cope 
with the variabilities of these boys and girls 

Looking toward adolescence 

Living with your children; good parent- 
teacher-child relationships 

A plan for action; building concepts which 
p.omote mental, social, and physical health 
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ordered on the coupon below. 
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Bulletins and Pamphlets . . 


(Continued from page 92) 


to be tidy, to be polite, to be brave, to share 
in short, to be too good, too early. 

While these last two pamphlets express a 
point of view in child rearing which has been 
very fashionable for the last decade, there 
are two questions which might be raised 
concerning it. Both pamphlets point out th 
disastrous effects upon personality if baby is 
fed on a rigid schedule or toilet trained too 
early or left to cry it out. Yet a recent sum- 
mary of research on this very problem throws 
some doubts as to the authenticity of this 
theory. There is considerable evidence to 
show that baby can be bottle fed on a rigid 
schedule and still turn out all right; or he 
can be weaned at a tender age or toilet 
trained early with no observable ill effects 
on his personality. What does seem to make 
a difference are the parental attitudes associ- 
ated with such disciplines, and the cultural 
situation in which the child is being reared. 
if this is so, one might question whether 
advising a mother to feed on a self-demand 
schedule or even to love her baby is going to 
guarantee sound adjustment. Perhaps what 
we need is more help for parents on how to 
be well-adjusted people themselves so that 
they can grow well-adjusted children. 

The fifth pamphlet in the series, Discipline, 
presents a sensible and practical approach 
to the problems of behavior faced by the 
parent of the young child. Mr. Hymes ana- 
lyzes some of the reasons why boys and girls 
get into difficulty; he shows how dirt and 
disorder and stubbornness and wiggling and 
spilling and cleaning up appear to the child, 
and makes his reader see discipline as a com- 
promise between the adult’s way and the 
child’s way. The concrete suggestions for 
avoiding or dealing with specific situations 
will be very useful to parents. 

Special mention should be made of Ruth 
Allcott’s delightful illustrations which do so 
much to enliven the pages of these pamphlets. 


PARENT EDUCATION IN THE NURSERY 
SCHOOL. By Edith N. Norton. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: the Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1949. Pp. 32. Fifty 
cents. Discusses why parent education and 

what kind, some basic principles, how to plan 

programs, and an outlook for the future. F.M. 
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Who Wants to Know? 
(Continued from page 76) 


children had studied the assignment or not. 
Or was there an assignment? And if so, who 
planned it? 

Consider the activities of the pupils. There 
were activities involving the gathering of in- 
formation. This utilized varied books and il- 
lustrations. Given time they would no doubt 
resort to community resources and experi- 
mentation. 

There were activities involving the utiliza- 
tion of information. A visit to this same room 
a few days later revealed picture maps and 
charts under construction, a mural of the West 
sketched for painting, and a stack of costumes 
suggesting a western performance. There were 
construction activities, creative activities, and 
language activities. The language activities 
were both oral and written. They put each 
child alternately in the position of producer 
and consumer of language as a means of com- 





munication. At the end of the study or class 
period or series of class periods these childri 


had some information and_ understanding - 
which grew out of their mutual activities. Th: 

had learned. Then surely some one must hay 

done some teaching. Anyway, Miss Sampe'| 
has a right to the self-satisfied feeling sh 
nurtures. But not for long, because thes 
curious pupils in her room are ready to at 
tack a new problem. 
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PERRY Sse 

Normal School 
High school graduates trained for useful profession, 
prepared for home responsibilities. Nursery school, 
kindergarten, primary and playground teaching. Uni- 
versity credits lead to B.S. in Ed. Limited enrollment 


permits individual guidance. 3-year course. Catalog. 
815 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. 





University of Pennsylvania 
School of Education 
The Illman-Carter Unit for Kindergarten 
and Elementary Teachers. For informa- 
tion regarding courses write: 
Office, IIlman-Carter Unit, Box M 
3944 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 4, Pa. 








WHEELOCK COLLEGE 


Prepares teachers for nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and primary grades. Full college course 
combines liberal education with professional work ; 
leads to degree of B.S. in Ed. Accredited by 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Delightful campus life. 
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service. Write for catalog. 
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Edith N. Norton presents a realistic ap- 
proach to parent education in this bulletin 
prepared to be of special help to those work- 
ing in nursery education. It is filled with 
practical suggestions for both parents and 
teachers of children of all ages. 


It discusses basic principles fundamental 
to good parent education, tells how to plan 
parent education programs, prognoses the 
future for parent education, names some 
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publications and sources from which parents’ 
library materials may be obtained. 
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